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Makes a specialty of 
Bottled Beers for 


family use. 


The materials used for their brews are the very best 
obtainable both in this country and abroad 
CORN, which is so generally used by other brewers, 


does not enter into the products of the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


hence their motto: 


“NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD.” 


i °f{7 e 
Mall-Nutine —“the Greatest of Tonics.” 


Invigorates, rejuvenates and prolongs life. 
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SECOND VICE-PRES'T, 


Cc. G. WARNER, 


COOL RESORTS 
BEST REACHED VIATHE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS TO SAN FRANCISCO, VIA PUEBLO 
acon 
St. Louis, Mo, “ 


GEN'L PASS’R AND TKT. AGT., 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS AND SALT LAKE CITY? 
H. ©. TOWNSEND, 


—~SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS NOW ON SALE. 
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wag F you use Anthracite Coal, you desire a 
Ni gtade which possesses great durability 
—therefore economical; which makes 


no clinker, and burns to a small percentage of ash 
—evidences of purity and richness of quality, and 
which produces an even degree of strong heat 
coupled with the least attention to your furnace 
— thereby affording the greatest amount of 
In Cross Creek Lehigh you 


secure a hard coal which possesses all of these desir- 


satisfaction in its use. 


able qualities. We invite you to put these statements 
to the test. Hard Coal prices for August delivery 
are as follows: 

Large Egg or Grate Size, - -  $7,25 per ton. 
Small Egg, Stove and Chestnut Sizes, $7.50 per ton. 


We charge no more for Cross Creek Lehigh. 


Logwood, DeCamp & Co., 
732-721 Union Trust Building. 


.( BELL, MAIN 396, 
Telephones: } KINLOCH, B 50. 
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Summer Outings 


KK 


Are now in order. Before making arranye- 
ments for the spending of your summer 
vacation, it will pay you to look into the 
merits of some of the resorts located in the 


K 
*K 
*K 
: 
: Ozark Mountains, along the 
: 
% 
: 


Eureka Springs, Monte Ne, Antlers, Winslow, 
and plenty of other mountain watering 
places, are within easy reach of St. Louisans; 
or if good fishing is desired, you can find 
excellent sport within a few hours’ ride of 
St. Louis, 


For rates and full descriptive matter, address 


K 

K BRYAN SNYDER, 

General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 


OING away for the summer? 
GG Have the MIRROR sent after you. 
However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 
et et 
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TWO ROLES OF RICHARD’S. 





devoted to two criticisms of Mr. Richard Mans- 
field’s acting, under the general title, “Two Roles 
of Richard’s.” 

The criticisms,by the editor of the MIRROR, are devoted 
to the interesting and peculiar actor’s interpretation of the 
chief roles in Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
and in George Bernard Shaw’s play, “The Devil’s Disciple.” 
Mr. Mansfield is the leading American histrion, whether or 
not we like his eccentricities of view or conduct, and in 
the plays mentioned, he appeared under circumstances best 
calculated to give us an exposition of himself. The inter- 
pretation of his interpretations, therefore, is necessarily in 
the nature of a psychological analysis of the man himself, 


Th next issue of The MIRROR PAMPHLETS will be 


and in view of the quite general suspicion that Mr. Mans- 
field figures prominently, though in disguise, in the MIR- 
ROR’S unique key-novel serial story, “The Imitator,” the 
estimate in the two criticisms will be of interest for their 
convergence to or divergence from the analysis suspected 
in the novel. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to say that the choice of subject 
for this as for other numbers of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS 
is not that of the Editor of the MIRROR, but of readers of 
this paper. A number of subscribers and other readers 
have asked for the reproduction of one review or the other, 
and so the two criticisms will appear together. The July 
number of the MIRROR PAMPHLET will be of special 
interest, therefore, to people who collect literary material 
appertaining to the modern stage. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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THE MAKERS OF THE FAIR. 





SECOND ARTICLE. 





with the personalities of makers of the Fair, but 

also to take into consideration, serially, the mul- 
titudinous aspects of the project as they may affect or be af- 
fected by the makers of the Fair, individually or collective- 
ly. It seems tothe writer that there is a need that the truth 
should be told about the conditions as about the men and 
that nothing has been worse for the Fair than the unvary- 
ing approval bestowed upon the directors by the daily 
press of thiscity. Itis time for some one to say some- 
thing in the way of criticism, and the writer is willing to 
leave to the public the determination whether the criticism 
is just or of possible beneficial effect. A profession of dis- 
interestedness is, therefore, not necessary here. Suffice to 
say that the criticism must stand or fall by the judgment of 
the many as to whether it is helpful or otherwise. 

It seems tome that the machine-made, newspaper ar- 
ticles concerning Fair work do not conceal the fact that 
affairs are in aserious tangle. An enemy of the Fair 
might say that there are some symptoms of at least partial 
paralysis in those who are confronted by the problems of 
the tremendous project. The work is crystallizing, but it 
is crystallizing badly in some respects. I should say that 
the greatest apparent defect of the organization is the 
tendency to make the sub-committees too subservient tothe 
Executive Committee. A heavy restraining hand is put 
upon the heads of committees. They are not allowed 
full scope. They are especially restricted in the matter 
of salaries for the men necessary to hand'‘e the specialties 
of which the committees have charge. The men at the 
heads of committees, appointed supposedly for their supe- 
rior knowledge of and interest in the matters with which 
they have to deal, are, in too many instances, held down by 
influences in the executive committee, emanating from men 


i ae series of articles is not intended to deal solely 


- who know infinitely little about the things upon which the 


suppressed heads of committees are experts or enthusiastic, 
well-informed amateurs. There has been made a serious 
mistake in the matter of publicity, in the rule which sup- 
presses committees in giving information to the public. The 
matter that gets into the papers is all of a sort, all devital- 
ized, all monotonized. This is through no fault of any 
man. It is the fault of the system. Information concern- 
ing any feature or branch of the Fair should be given out 
by those knowing most and interested most deeply in the 
subject, not by an office or an officer to whom all commit- 
tees, departments, features look alike and who treats all 


somewhat baldly, because of the impossibility to “catching 
the fervor of each special committee. There is too much 
sitting down on committees. The committees are too defer- 
ential to the Executive superiors, and it is this terrorization 
of the sub-committees that, in many instances, has delayed 
the formulation of programmes and plans for the great 
show in a number of departments. 

The great trouble is, that there has been such delay in 
the selection of a director general. The longer that selec- 
tion is delayed, the harder it will be to make the selection 
and the harder will be the task of the man selected, when 
he takes charge. It were better to choose a man at once, 
even if not the best obtainable, than to wait another month 
in the hope, not certainty, of obtaining the best. The work 
of the committees is taking shape, more or less, 
all the time, and as it shapes itself now it will be harder to 
shape into intelligent co-ordination with all the work. Such 
a co-ordination must be largely the work of a Director- 
General and the later the date on which he takes charge the 
more rearrangement and dislocation will be necessary in 
the plans formulated before his appearance on the scene. 
As an instance of the unfortunate result of failure to select 
a Director-General it may be stated that it postpones the 
participation of foreign nations inthe Fair. The Presi- 
dent’s proclama'ion, inviting participation of foreign coun- 
tries, cannot be issued until some sort of classification of the 
Fair’s scope has been made, and the making of such a 
classification must be done by the Director-General. Ad- 
mitting the great, the very great, difficulty of finding men 
for this position, and specifying that there is need for re- 
straint in criticism of the failure to select thus far, it is 
nevertheless a fact that without a practical head for the ar- 
rangement of the broader details of the enterprise, the Fair 
is moving forward, if at all, without properly defined pur- 
poses, in a manner for which there can be no milder char- 
acterization than a certain aimlessness or lack of definitive 
purpose. The head must be found and found soon, else 
there must be, later on, a very general and not at all agreeable 
rearrangement of design when the head is fonnd. Work 
that will have to be undone might as well not have been 
done at all. 

As an instance of short-sightedness one may point out the 
fact that no Director of Fine Arts was chosen till this week 
the theory being, evidently, that there was no need for 
such an officialsosoon. The fact is, that there cannot 
be too much time given to the Fine Arts feature of the 
great show. The world must be searched for material for 
this feature of the show. The materials cannot be found 
in six months. A plan for a Fine Art exhibit cannot be 
fully developed in that time. And theman who undertakes 
the management of that department cannot be expected 
to devote the special talents and experience and information 
he possesses to the work for any salary such as the Fair 
bosses were at first inclined to pay. On this question of 
salary generally, I am told the Fair’s policy so far has been 
to hold salaries down to the point of parsimony. This policy 
will not do. No man worth anything can afford to give his 
time, for say two years, on a basis of what he might expect 
naturally to make in his regular vocation during that time. 
He will be taken away from his regular pursuits for that 
time and at the end of the time, so swift moves the world 
these days, he will find himself practically out of pace with, 
and even behind, the procession. The man who takes an 
important place withthe World Fair will have to do double 
the work in the time allotted that he would have to do any- 
where else. It will be wearing work, annoying work, work 
he will have to take to bed with him and even to church on 
Sundays, and he should be well paid. Salary, therefore, 
cannot be a secondary consideration. The fact that a man 
has his heart in his work counts, but more salary, more 
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heart. And so the policy of get $100 per 
month men for secretaryships of committees, when those 


trying to 


men have to be specialists of almost world-wide touch with 
the affairs they will have to handle, is perfectly ridiculous. 

I have nosympathy whatever with the spreading suspicion 
that the World’s Fair general offices are taking on the 
appearance of a political headquarters or, as others say, of 
an asylum for political back-numbers. I will not specify 
those cases in which there may seem to be a predominance 
of a desire to take care of politicians or to make soft berths 
for friends of some of the chief figuresin Fair management. 
It cannot be denied that some of the minor appointments 
are not defensible solely upon the ground of conspicuous 
fitness for the work tobe done, but rather represent political 
and social pull. There has not been much of this so far, 
but there has been enough of it to warrant a warning to the 
appointing powers against any more of it. It is unpleasant 
to think that personal retainers of friends of the Fair ad- 
ministration are in danger of getting into berths they are not 
fit for, and more so to think that a man should be “turned 
down,” as alleged, after recommendation for a minor place, 
for no other apparent reason than that he once made a speech 
in which he gave credit to the St. Louis Republican delega- 
tion in Congress for some—not all, but some— of the work 
that resulted in the passage of the World’s Fair appropria- 
tion. One hesitates that picayune or 
peanut policies are working in the Fair management, yet 
one must be grieved that a distinguished member of the 
Directory threatened to _withdraw from the enterprise, if a 
certain man were put in a certain place, solely because the 
man suggested had once, as anarbitrator in a labor dispute, 
decided the matter at issue against the man who opposed 
the appointment. That is smallness with a vengeance, but 
It is a breach of public trust that should be 


at believing 


it. is more. 
most strenuously condemned. 

If one were called upon to make a general criticism of 
the Fair he would probably take refuge in an assertion that 
there is too much working in the air. It would be partly 
true. The committees meet and meet and meet, and too many 
of them seem to get no more forward for all their meetings. 
They look too much to the Executive Committee, and the 
Executive Committee too frequently is not in a position to 
do much more than look at the cost and declare that the 
cost must be cut. I would not be understood as saying 
that a great deal of very good work has not been done, but 
I do say that there would be more work done were it not 
for the fear that whatever may be suggested to the men 
who hold the purse-strings will be turned down. It is right 
here that one finds fault with the otherwise admirable force- 
fulness of the gentleman whose dominance in Fair matters 
I discussed last week—Mr. W. H. Thompson. He is too 
dominant and he looks with too much antipathy at a good 
sized salary, and he is lacking in sympathy with some of 
the features of the enterprise which can only be managed 
in a spirit of generosity. Then, again, the method of 
filtering all news through headquarters, is calculated to 
repress personality or individuality. A committee chair- 
man has no chance to display himself when he is ruthlessly 
censored, when he feels that whatever he does can only go 
before the world in the way the President, the Treasurer or 
the Secretary of the Exposition wants it to go. This system 
makes for dullness. It makes the World’s Fair news flat 
and stale. It deadens popular interest. All color is taken 
out of the news and all living character. 
newspaper man who is assigned to write a line about the 
Fair disheartened and gives the ‘air columns the same 
quality of perfunctoriness one finds in the daily register of 
the building permits. I have thought it well to say these 
things as mildly as I could and I cannot help but say fur- 
ther that the judgment hereinbefore expressed is not mine 
alone but that of a great many earnest and even enthusiastic 
workers for the Fair. Almost every person identified with the 
Fair feels that the project remains dishearteningly formless 
up to date,that there has not yet been struck out a general aim 
and object to which all the energies, all the ideas of all the 
different commtttees must converge. The evident difficulty 
is that the organization, so far as it is perfected, does not 
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know exactly where it is “at”, and, furthermore, that 
those who have ideas are fearful of sacrificing them by 
presenting them to persons who are as much in the dark as 
themselves as to the character the Fair may take on later. 
The genius of the Fairis yet to seek, the man who will 
grasp it all in a comprehensive idea, and then inform the 
whole organization with the spirit of that idea. Until he 
comes the tangle must continue. And unless he be found 
soon the Fair is in danger of degenerating into an enter- 
prise that will be run too exclusively as a commercial un- 
dertaking. We have plenty of ability on deck, ‘plenty 
of men who have made conspicuous business successes. 
What the Fair needs is a man of imagination who can 
make his magnificent imaginings realities by bending to his 
purpose the business ability referred to. 

We have seen in the MIRROR the statement as to the in- 
fluence and character of one man in pushing the making of 
the Fair. Wise as Mr. Thompson is, he has his limita- 
He is supremely useful within those limitations, and 
In what I have said above it will be 


tions. 
they are not narrow. 
inferred that his dominance is, in part at least, responsible 
for much that has been criticized in the present instalment of 
my obiter dicta. The reader, too, will perceive in the above 
some inferential criticism of the President of the World’s 
Fair, Mr. David R. Francis. Mr. Francis makes the front 
for the Fair. He does the distinguished and dignified 
spectacular. Hecan makea finespeech. He is suave in the 
handling of men whom he has not handled before. He 
puts the “comether” on the stranger, and he makes a hit 
with the populace every time he takes the stage. His dis- 
tinctive quality is cleverness. He can inspire an enthusi- 
business man talk. His 
dangerous 


who 
the 
Fair 
It was a splendid feat 


asm, as a can 


winning over most 
opposition to the World’s 
Congress cannot be overestimated. 
of patriotic lobbying. Noother St. Louisan could have 
done it, no other ten St. Louisans could have done it, sim- 
ply because they could not combine his cleverness, his 
strength and his personal pleasantness and concentrate 
them on the points whereat they were needed. The city has 
no more effective man to send out to make a speech to a 
business convention in favor of the Fair. Heis a good 
“mixer” and at the same time a man who “never overlooks 
a bet.” He strikes for the self interest of the men he would 
reach with the sureness of a man who appreciates. the 
supreme effectiveness of that motive with himself. In the 
artisticalities of the public spirit pose jhis simulations are 
more impressive than might be the reality, in a man not so 
clever. Mr. Francis is a splendid politician. He hasa 
knack of getting people together to help his ends. He has 
capacity for always seeming 
While you’re talking to him he 
He can be 


service in 


appropriation in 


endless energy and in- 
terested in everybody. 
makes you feel that he’s your dearest friend. 
a good fellow with the best and then he can be a puritan, 
or he can talk with you on anything from the latest novel 
to the newest German artist. He is intellectually nimble 
and graceful and he looks ina dress coat as if he were 
born in it. There is no sane person who can deny that for 
exactly the position Mr. Francis holds in the World’s Fair 
he was the one man inthe whole country. Heis simply 
invaluable as a pleasing focus for the whole directory, as a 
strong, healthy, happy, “everybody’s friend.” 
like him for soothing down the ruffled director who has 
been grated by someone else. No one like him for taking a 
director off to one side and leading him to believe that the 
World’s Fair couldn’t get along without that director. No 
one like him to combine business and mere speech-making 
to the admiration of {the many. Not often do you find that 
the man who can give, and does “give, $30,000 to an enter- 
prise is the man who can talk to you most eloquently 
of the abstract, ethical, aesthetic benefits to flow from that 
enterprise. The speeches, the letters, the interviews of 
David R. Francis have been one of the strongest features 
of the Fair movement. They were finished utterances of 
anexperienced manipulator and mightily impressive. But 
withal, the gentleman has a slight defect of his quality. 
He is too cautious. 


No one 


He is not so decisive as he sounds. 











He has the unfortunate ability to see all sides of a question 
so clearly that he can’t always or immediately make up 
his mind as to which side he will take hold of. Adminis- 
tratively he is dilatory, though he seems to run a meet ng 
by virtue of the steam he has up when he arrives late, 
He does not act quickly, being apt to think too much of 
what people who do not like him may think of his action. 
He is likely to be governed thus by small things unworthy 
of his ability and to be led into just the errors those who do 
not like him would love to see him commit. Thus far, in 
the World’s Fair matter, he has done very well all he has 
been called upon to do, even though we admit that he may 
have given cause for the talk that the Fair headquarters 
is being made a political machine to manufacture a Francis 
boom for the Presidency of the United States. 
fair to say that Mr. Francis is not responsible for all the 
loose and wild political talk that swirls around his name. 
The supreme thing that Mr. Francis has done, after his 
work before Congress, was the choice of Mr. W. B. 
Stevens for secretary of the Fair. That showed him as 
good a judge of men as the man who choose himself for 
President. 

Mr. Francis’ business success has been in speculation. 
Politically, he has been hampered by his hesitancy. His 
The nearest 


It is only 


forte is not creativeness or constructiveness. 
approach he makes thereto is in a ready, perceptive, execu- 
tive ability, facilitated by an attractive, almost showy per- 
Therefore, as President of the Fair he is where 
He will deliver them effect- 


sonality. 
his abilities are called for. 
ively, gracefully, to his own abundant credit. 


W. M.R. 
ee Oe Ut 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Servants’ Union 

E may be unnecessarily worried over the news 

\W that a housemaids’ union is being formed in 
various parts of the country. The inability 

of servants to get along with one another when there are 
several in one household does not argue for the success of 
the union now being established. The servant girl ques- 
tion is absolutely insoluble generally, because it’s such an 
individual question, depending upon the peculiarity of each 
maid, each mistress, and each member of each household. 
A union will not help the servants, and no one dreams that 
it will help the mistresses. It is certain that, in this country, 
no considerable number of persons will ever be found 
cheerfully waiting upon other people. The spirit of our 
institutions is against it. This is so evident that all house- 
keepers of wide experience will tell you that negroes make 
the best servants—if you get them from the South where 
they have not been spoiled by notions of equality. The 
negroes of the North are not so tractable and, oftentimes, 
can hardly be made to remain polite. The servant feels as 
good as the served, and that’s the whole trouble. The 
solution may lie in some attempt to run the household as 
Sir Joseph Porter tried to run “the Queen’s navee,” but the 
chances are that the result would be as funny as the opera. 
A servant girls’ union will have for one of its tendencies that 
of making the servants more arrogant, and we shall have even 
more strife among the servants of a household than we have 
at present, when the duties of each are so clearly out- 
lined that the cook will refuse to handle a broom and the other 
maid will refuse to wash the dishes, just as now a carpenter 
will not touch a piece of iron-work anda plumber will not 
drive a nail or saw a board. The union of house servants 
will not tend toa more friendly feeling between servant 
and mistress. It will step in between the two and make 
for friction and bitterness, for no matter how well a mis- 
tress may treat a servant, the union may determine that the 
well-treated servant shall refuse to do certain things the 
mistress wishes because the doing of them may violate 
some law of the organization. There will be no such thing 
as winning good service by kindness and consideration 
when the walking delegate may come along and declare 
that kindness and consideration don’t count as against the 
hour scale, the wage scale, or the classification of duties. 








n kindness and consideration shall not count there will 
none of either wasted upon the servants. The 
on system will cut the servants off from ll 
and presents, will. limit them to the exact 
aber of days or hours off ina week, will cast them 
ther.away than they now are from many social intimacy 
yh those they now serve. Unionism will harden the 
hearts of mistresses towards servants and it is not clear that 
een the enforcement of a better wage-scale for servants 
i. result in a general betterment of the servants’ condition. 
[hey may get more money, but they will be held to 
close accountability and they will be shut off from the 
benefits of all those concessions which are now made to 
servants by sensibly sympathetic persons who realize some- 
thing of the isolation of the servants’ position and how hard 
must be for people to work for the comfort of others, to 
tothe disagreeable things that grow out of the details of 
daily living. Uniformly good servants are found only in 
those countries in which there are classes born to believe 
that there are other classes born to be waited on, and the 
spread of democracy in those countries is marked by a 
raising of the servant question only less acute than we have 
it here. The servants’ union is going to intensify 
the problem. It is going to make more servants 
necessary. It is going to make servants and served more 
hostile to each other. It is going to remove all the pleasant 
possibilities of the situation by eliminating the servant’s 
personality and making her only the member of a machine. 
It will destroy friendship between mistress and maid and 
thus make the work duller, dryer, harder than before. There 
is no doubt that servants will soon realize this, and that 
they will pull away from the union when they find that the 
uaion’s dictation means a reacting restrictiveness upon the 
part of employers, and the absolute suppression of the 
agreeable relationships that may now arise between a good 
mistress and a good servant. But union or no union, the 
great masses of mistresses and servants will not get along 
together so long as the American idea prevails. It is dis- 
tasteful to the average American to wait upon others at 
table, to pat away the soiled clothes of others, to empty the 
slops of others, to be shut off from the intercourse of others 
and regarded as menial. Nothing can change this but 
a decline of the democratic spirit and no one could wish 
for that, even though the servant girl problem reach a stage 
that will reduce us to being served solely by machinery and 
fed upon tabloids. Perhaps the best way for us all to solve 
the servant problem would be for us to learn more how to 
do things for ourselves. Maybe our housekeepers would 
not be so helpless before their cooks and housemaids and 
seamstresses and laundrywomen if they knew more about 
the things those servants are called upon to perform. 
Knowing, they would be better able to sympathize with the 
difficulties of the help, and sympathizing, they might make 
more allowances and lessen their exactions. People who 
have gdéod servants are people who make such allowances 
tor the fact ihat servants are human. But when servants 
go in for unionism they put this, toa certain extent, out 
vf the question. They become part of an irresponsible 
machine with which sympathy counts for nothing. 


FF 
Mayor Wells’ Message 


ALL that St. Louis asks of the other people in the City 
Hall is that they shall do their best to live up tothe spirit 
of the first message of Mayor Rolla Wells. If they will do 
their best in this direction we shall have a city worth bragging 
about for beauty and cleanliness long before the World’s 
Fair is opened to the public. The MIRROR would say, too, 
that the people of this city at large must also co-operate 
with Mayor Wells and the other officials. The citizens can 
do this by passing the proposed Charter Amendments to 
facilitate the work of public improvement. Mayor Wells’ 
message is the strongest, cleverest, best public document 
ever issued in St. Louis, and the best of it is that every- 
body is aware that there’s no buncombe about it. It goes 
at all the city’s evils direct. It tackles the franchise ques- 
tion squarely and conservatively and it takes a full tilt at 
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the corporation abuses with which we have all been fa- 
miliar. Allin all it makes a splendid platform for the ad- 
ministration and the carrying out of its suggestions will 
mean a beautiful city, a well-governed city, and put money 
in the pocket of every person in the city. 

ze 


F. C. and P. M. 
THE Republic has discovered in Mr. James Campbell the 
Piérpont Morgan of St. Louis. That is not quite the-true 
statement of the matter however. Mr. Pierpont: Morgan is 
the James Campbell of New York. 


Ft 


The Trust and the American Drama 

Mr. NORMAN HAPGOOD, returned from England, says 
that there is no chance for intellectual, literary playwrights 
in this country, because the Theatrical Trust will not accept 
such plays when proffered. There is no Theatrical Trust 
in England, France, Germany, Italy. In all those coun- 
tries, fine plays are being continually produced. Is Mr. 
Hapgood’s argument a good one? How are we to decide? 
The Theatrical Trust produces such plays as it sees fit. 
There is no way of judging the quality of the plays it 
rejects, there being no rivals to present them adequately 
upon any stage. The Theatrical Trust is ever ready to 
present, in this country, any of the high-class new plays 
that are brought out abroad, and to pay, supposedly, good 
royalties upon them. Why should the Theatrical Trust 
suppress or ignore good dramas presented to it in this 
country? Money is money, and why should the Trust 
prefer to pay royalties to foreigners rather than to Ameri- 
cans? It does not seem reasonable that they should do any 
such thing. It is not business like, and the Trust, we are 
told, is “strictly business.” American'sm is now rampant 
and it stands to reason that a high-class American play, if 
one could be found, or a dozen for that matter, would be 
highly profitable. There is no logical reason why the 
Theatrical Trust should turn down American plays, and 
then pay out big royalties to American novelists for the 
dramatization of their fictions. The American novel that 
succeeds is, of course, a great advertisement of the 
play that is to be made from it, and an advertisement that 
does not cost the Theatrical Trust a cent, but even this 
advantage might be offset by aconsideration of the fact 
that a great play would be attended by thousands who do 
not go to see a play made from a book they have read. The 
Theatrical Trust is not opposed to the American novel 
dramatized. Why should it be opposed to a fine American 
drama? It can’t be money, for when a novel has made a 
hit that fact must make the dramatic rights of the book cost 
more than would a new play. The Theatrical Trust hs 
put on some American plays. At one time, not long ago, 
one American playwright, Mr. Clyde Fitch, had either 
three or five of his productions running in New York City 
simultaneously. Mr. Augustus Thomas is an American 
playwright, and his work is in evidence on the stages con- 
trolled by the Theatrical Trust. James A. Hearne’s plays 
were presented by Mr. Hearne on stages controlled by 
the Theatrical Trust. The evidence that good or great 
American plays are being written is not forthcoming. It 
is said that the Theatrical Trust will not take such plays. 
How true that is we cannot know until we see what plays, 
by American authors, the Trust is turning down. Some 
years ago the New York Herald offered a substantial prize 
for the best play presented in a competition. The prize 
was won by a lady, but the play was not a conspicuously 
brilliant one. That competition surely should have brought 
out a fine assortment of good plays if any had been written, 
but it did not. Mrs. Fiske, the greatest American actress, 
has been fighting the Trust with much success,but the plays 
in which she made the most splendid hits were dramatza- 
tions of English novels, “Tess” and “Vanity Fair.” If a 
good play will make money in this country, as in Europe, 
and the Theatrical Trust is after money, it is hard to see 
why the Trust should have any prejudice against the home 
product. It may be cheaper to buy the right to produce a 
London, Paris, Berlin or Roman success in this country 
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than to pay royalties on a home-wrought play, but in the 
present frame of the Yankee mind a home-wrought play of 
the right sort would, in all probability, make more money 
in the long run for the Trust. To be sure, when the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of all plays in the country lies in 
the hands of one set of men, there is a great chance that 
good plays may be lost to the public through the absence of 
tivals who might have a different opinion of the rejected 
plays. If a good play is turned down by the syndicate there 
is no one else to whom it may be submitted whose judg- 
ment of its goodness can be put into effect by an adequate 
presentation. It is undoubtedly bad that there should be in 
all the land only one market for plays, even though that 
market be made up of men who have been in theatricals for 
years and who have been successful by virtue of their su- 
perior sense of what will or will not succeed with the 
American public. We know that they have put on very 
poor plays, as a rule, low in motive, weak in quality, void of 
literary excellence, but what we cannot positively say is that 
the plays they have rejected were plays of high motive, 
strong quality, literary beauty and grace. We have only 
the word of the authors of the rejected plays, that each 
one was or is a masterpiece, and, without being at all en- 
amored of the class of men that control the theatrical output 
of the country, we know just what value to place upon the 
unsupported claims of a man whose play has been turned 
down, especially as haven’t we seen it and haven't time to 
read it when he submits it for our inspection. It is unfor- 
tunate that these plays cannot be put on by rivals of the 
syndicate that we might judge them for ourselves and pos- 
sibly convince ourselves that the syndicate deliberately sins 
against art and taste and morals and selects the worst plays 
submitted to it for examination. It seems, however, that we 
shall have an opportunity soon to find out whether there are 
any first class plays written nowadays in this country. Town 
Topics, of New York, has offered a prize of $1000 for the 
best play presented in a competition ending later inthe 
year, and, I believe, other prizes for plays of not such great 
excellence. The prize is worth competing for, as the win- 
ner will continue to hold all the rights inthe play. No 
playwright in the country could possibly say, with reason, 
that he is above entering such a competition. The plays 
submitted will be passed upon by experts, whose author- 
itativeness is beyond question. It will be interesting to 
find out what will be the character of the play that shall win 
the substantial prize. It will be interesting to learn also 
just how many of the productions entered in the competition 
will be deemed worthy of serious attention and the expenses 
of a presentation to the public. Allthe playwrights who 
have been complaining that their masterpieces have been 
scorned by the syndicate have here a chance to submit 
their work to authorities in that line. Of course there will 
be dissatisfaction with the award, but we must wait to see 
whether anything will be brought out that will demonstrate 
that American playwrights are writing as good plays as their 
European confreres and that the Theatrical Trust is deliber- 
ately thro‘tling or smothering American dramatic genius. 
In the meantime, even those of us who do not like Trusts, 
must be permitted to doubt that the commercialism of the 
Syndicate kills the American drama, especially as we know 
that the commercial spirit knows that nothing would be more 
popular and profitable than a great American play. 


st st 
Empress Frederick 
AMID the pomp of perfunctory mourning for the 
Empress Frederick, one tact stands glaringly forth. Her 
glory was mostly a sham. She was only a disappointed 
woman, only royal in her suffering from filial ingratitude. 
She led a dismal life and died a lingering death. 
st 
Roosevelt Against The Gang 
Mr. HANNA, it is reported, is doing everything in his 
power to choke off the Roosevelt movement toward the 
Presidency. The more generally this becomes known the 
better for Roosevelt. He is apt to be more sincerely ad- 
mired and earnestly supported because of the enemies he 
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has made, and this applies to Mr. Plattas to Mr. Hanna. 
The tormer hopes to defeat Roosevelt with Governor Odell, 
of New York, while the latter is believed to have his eye 
upon Philippine Commissioner Taft. Both bosses are sup- 
ported by the moneyed interests of the Republican party, 
by the army rings, the navy cliques, the prospective 
colonial concessionaires. It is not likely, however, that the 
administration and Eastern combination will prevail against 
the Roosevelt strength inthe West. The West and indeed 
the country as a whole understand fairly well that the er- 
raticism alleged against the Vice-President is his attitude 
of refusing to be dictated to by the bosses and insisting up- 
on thinking for himself. It is believed, for example, that 
Mr. Roosevelt does not regard the protective tar-ff as a 
fetich and that does not believe that trusts are wholly justi- 
fiable because they are a natural development of modern 
He is said to harbor a thought 
to reason by a re- 


business conditions. 
that the trusts may be brought 
duction or wiping out of the tariff on the trusted 
It is insinuated that he does not tempor- 
ize, mentally, with the disfranchisement movement 
in the South, but has a decided opinion that disfranchise- 
ment of blacks, as now being practiced, must result in dan- 
ger tothe franchise of the poor white man. Also Mr. 
Roosevelt has ideas that favor the taxation of corporations 
so that they will bear a just proportion of the burden. 
What his “colonial” policy might be is not very clear, but 
it is not a policy of fatalistic expediency. It is certain that 
Roosevelt is the candidate who will appeal most strongly to 
the old line Republicans who take other views of the issues 
than those of the syndicate counting-houses, the Republi- 
cans who are woefully tired of the Ohio regime. Every- 
thing in the Republican party that is most offensive to the 
old ideas of Americanism is opposed to Roosevelt. He is 
“up against” the money-power. He is on the black-list of 
all the big Republican organs. He is opposed by all the 
National Committeemen who await the tip from Hanna 
before they act. He is being “knocked” by all the heelers 
for his ideas on civil service reform. He is dreaded by the 
martial and naval “stiffs” who think. things should be 
always as they have been. All these things that should be 
recommendations of him to his party are against him with 
the men in control of that party. It remains to be seen 
whether the Ohio organization is greater than the party’s 
natural desire for a change of system. It remains to be 
seen whether Mr. Hanna will be more effective in keep- 
ing Roosevelt from the Presidential nomination than he was 
in his endeavor to prevent the Rough Riders’ selection for 
the office he now holds. 


materials. 


Fe 
The Suspect 


Mr. WILLIAM JOEL STONE, of Missouri, is an avowed 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for President. 
Mr. Stone is basing his strength upon a peculiar claim. 
He-is the only suspect. Silverites and sound money men 
both suspect him of being with the otherside. This makes 
him a big possibility as a compromise candidate, but it also 
shows the queer mental condition of the Democrats, when 
such a basis of compromise is seriously accepted. 

Ft 
Golf and Ober-Athleticism 

Many doctors are saying their say about the deadliness of 
The doctors are only right in so far as they are un- 
It isno new thing 


golf. 
derstood to condemn excess of golf. 
that excess of anything is bad, even an excess of piety. 
There are severe religious orders that exclude from mem- 
bership the inordinately scrupulous. Of all the amusements 
which may be carried to excess golf is probably the least 
likely to be so abused. It is a leisurely game and one that 
cannot be rushed without detraction from its enjoyability. 
It cannot be classed as a violent exercise,even when indulg- 
ed in in a spirit of rivalry for excellence. It is probably 
the most temperate sport known to man, outside of tiddley- 
winks, and its devotees generally are persons who take to it 
for the sake of its temperateness. The golf enthusiast can- 
not be a victim of over-athleticism unless he be originally 
insane and wants to play the game at a foot-racer’s pace that 
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will weaken his heart. That there 
athleticism, we may admit, but it is not found among golf- 
ers, and it may as well be understood, too, that as to over- 
athleticism generally the fatalities are due not so much to 
the athletics that call for training and conditioning as to ex- 
cesses that are indulged in upon reaction from the training. 
The athlete who has trained himself down fine, is very likely, 
when the occasion is passed for. which he trained, to put 
upon his system strains for which he is not prepared. He 
is likely to gorge when he has semi-starved himself, and 
thus to clog his organs of digestion. The golfiac, however, 
does not need to train himself especially, and there are no 
particular demands made by the game on his nervous sys- 
Over-athleticism is not a vice, except among profes- 
sionals. Few amateurs carry athletics to excess. Few 
golfers, especially, play more golf than is good for them. 
The physicians who have asserted the deadliness of golf 
and the dangers of over-athleticism were singularly unfor- 
tunate in their choice of horrible examples. Dr. Bernays, 
of this city, and Dr. Love, of the Medical Mirror, of New 
York, singled out three or four prominent St. Louisians as 
victims of over-athleticism. The writer of this paragraph 
knew each one of the men named and a set of men less _ in- 
clined to athletic excess could not have been gathered to- 
gether by raking the whole country with a fine-tooth comb. 
They were men essentially who took their pleasure with 
rather more than the usual regard for their ease. They played 
golf, if at all, solely as a matter of displaying skill ratner 
than as exercise. Their deaths were no more traceable to 
athleticism than to their interest,in the cases of Messrs. Way- 
man McCreery and Lester Crawford, in music, or in the 
case of Mr. C. C. Maffitt, in politics. Physicians should 
not talk, according to the code of ethics, about their own 
cases. How much more important, therefore, that they 
should not talk of cases of which they had no personal 
knowledge or experience. Doctors Bernays and Love both 
talk so well, when they do talk, it is a pity that they should 
talk nonsense on occasion. But they didn’t do it until they 
got to New York. Perhaps it’s the climate, the atmosphere 
of summer silliness in that metropolis that affects such 
otherwise sanely brilliant practitioners of medicine. 
ad 
cA Boom In Electricity 
THE recent hot spell has brought‘ tothe attention of 
the public in more ways than one the benefits of electricity 
in modern life. It is pointed out that the telephone saved 
many a mile of trudging through sultry streets. The 
electric light, too, made rooms cooler than they would have 
been if gas or oil were used, and the electric stove in places 
mitigated the terrors and horrors of the kitchen. The 
trolley car enabled the sweltering city folk to find a breeze 
when none was stirring. Verily the Electrical World and 
Engineer is right in saying that electricity does much to 
make the dog -days bearable by humanity. The hot spell 
has given a-boom to electricity in the household that it never 
It is safe to say that next sum- 


is a dangerous over- 


tem. 


-would have got otherwise. 
mer in the United States there will be used one hundred 
electric fans where one was used before and thatthe electric 
light will supplant gas in hundreds of thousands of homes 
where hitherto it had been deemed too expensive. All of 
which is, of course, good news to the electrical supply 
companies, and they can make it better news still if, taking 
the hint, they will reduce the. cost of the instruments of 
comfort and the power that runs them. 
Fe 
After the Jingo-Jag 
DUELING was a bad practice, but think what we would 
have been spared in the day of Commodore Decatur if 
there had arisen in the navy such a dispute as that between 
Sampson and Schley! The controversy, as it unfolds it- 
self, appears to have no effect beyond discrediting both the 
rear-admirals. Secretary of the Navy Long has added to 
the general impression of the fritinancy of the eminent 
naval men of the country by his order to them to stop talk- 
ing. The order should have been issued when war with 
Spain was declared. Then we should have been spared 
the absurdity of Dewey’s plump into politics, and all the 


mud-slinging and underhandedness of the Santiago dispute, 
It is no credit to the country to find one rear-admira] 
charging another with incompetency in action and cow. 
ardice before the enemy, and the accused retorting on his 
accuser that the latter suppressed and over-rode vital in- 
structions from the head of the Naval Department. The 
whole affair has a smack of many of the pettinesses ang 
malevolences that were exposed in the Dreyfus case in 
France. Now that we are in for a dose of the investiga- 
tion, let it be as copious as possible. Let us have all the 
If necessary let us see both the 
rear-admirals in what seems to be their true aspect, as a 


facts there are obtainable. 


pair of bickering, narrow, jealous, old-maidish sea-dogs, 
who were almost willing that a naval coup should fail rather 
than that it should come off more to the credit of one than 
the other. Let us bespatter all our erstwhile heroes. 
Dewey has been uncrowned in popular opinion. Shafter 
was made ridiculous. The man who carried ‘a letter to 
Garcia was made an “ad” for George H. Daniels’ great 
New York Central. Hobson had to be suppressed. Otis 
was discredited by McArthur in the Philippines. Leary 
became an opera bouffe monarch-of-all-he-surveyed in Guam. 
Funston’s credit for the capture of Aguinaldo has been 
disputed. And that’s our “glory.” These are our “heroes,” 
all stamped with a suspicion of charlatanism. Our war 
with Spain began with the army chewing embalmed beef 
and Alger, Miles, Egan and Corbin in a vulgar row. It 
winds up with a smirch upon pretty nearly everybody who 
played any conspicuous part in it and the entire navy 
“chewing the rag” over the Brooklyn's loop. It’s enough to 
make us think that some of the decadence we have been so 
ready to ascribe to the excitable and variable Latins has 
struck us and struck us hard. It is enough to disgust the 
country forever with “all the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” It shows us some of the passions and vices 
out of which greatness and glory are made for our allure- 
ment when our blood is hot. But the disillusionment is 
good for us. We've had our jagof jingoism. Now we're 
having our headache and our nausea. Well, there’s noth- 
ing to do but take our medicine, to let the unlaureling of 
our erstwhile heroes proceed at once and be done with as 


soon as possible. 
Uncle Fuller. 
et et 


A BUSINESS FABLE. 


CERTAIN Man, having amassed a large sum of 
A Money, was Anxious to have some improvements 

made in the manufacture of His Product, so that 
he might amass more Money. 

So he called in a College Graduate, who Devoted him- 
self well to the Work and Soon Reached a Conclusion which 
Showed that Twice as Much Goods could be Made for 
Half the Cost. 

Then the Man Discharged the College Graduate, and 
Later on Wrote an Article for the Magazines Showing that 
College Men were Failures in Business, and that it Took 
the Horny-handed Son of Toil to Get all the Money. 

He Based His Argument upon the Fact that the Col- 
lege Man could not Earn any more than the Moneyed Man 
would Pay him. 

Moral: Let us Have a Cash Register Course in Our 
Colleges.—Baltimore American. 


Ft wt ut 
“SISTER TERESA.” 


GEORGE MOORE’S SEQUEL TO “EVELYN INNES.” 


singer, that art and love had meant for her the full- 
She had seen great triumphs, over 
crowds and individuals. She had played and sung the more 
passionate of the parts written by Wagner. She had 
Icvers. With some of these it was her soul that was con- 
cerned; with one, at least, her body. The artist in her 
was inherited, a reflection of her mother’s temperament. 
Her father, too, we see as an artist, for whom music spells 
everything. Of her mother, unfortunately, we see very 
little. This is a pity, for, if we are to believe the theory of 
heredity, it must have been from her that she took the 


Y°: are to remember that Evelyn had been a great 


ness of life. 
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ntellectual bias that drove her toanunnery. It is at this 
point, where the convent confronts her, that we now meet 
her again. : 

You, I said, are to remember this much at least of 
Evelyn Innes. It is not, to be sure, absolutely necessary 
that you be cne of those who, in 1898, read Mr. George 
Moore’s novel for which Evelyn Innes served as heroine and 
title. If you did read that book, you will find it easy to pick 
up the thread where the new novel, “Sister Teresa” takes 
it up. But “Sister Teresa” is a book complete in itself. 
Its opening chapters give you very keenly a notion of the 
sort of woman Evelyn had been. We see her in a meeting 
with Owen Asher, who had been her lover.. He wishes her 
to marry him; desire stirs him tempestuously; it is mere 
chance that she does not succumb to the moment and his 
magnetism. Mr. Moore, in painting this side of his 
heroine, spares neither her nor his readers. He shows us 
this beautiful woman, this great singer, who was at the 
parting of the ways in her life, sitting in the same room 
with the man who had been her lover and wished to be so 
again; he describes her sitting there “as if fascinated, her 
huddled knees fullof temptation.” We are told that this 
man, her lover, assured himself that “the true romance of 
her life was in the sexual instinct.” Mr. Moore himself 
assures us that “the human animal finds in the opposite sex 
the greater part of his and her .mental life.” “Her own 
desire of art had been inseparably linked to her desire to 
please men.” 

We may question whether that triumphant touch of 
realism, that sketch of the “huddled knees” be not also a 
triumph of tastelessness, but such question, after all, would 
be beside the real gist and greatness of the matter. The 
point is that Mr. Moore acquaints us quickly and vividly— 
presuming that we had hitherto been without Evelyn's circle 
of familiars—with the details of this particular human 
animal. This, then, is the woman, in whom the desire for 
the convent is stirring, as in most male‘creatures stirred the 
desire for herself. She goes rapidly over the pros and 
cons. The life that is to be left is opposed to the life 
within convent walls. Lovers and applause alike are to be 
left behind. The moral idea of life appeals to her strongly; 
though she is herself so much the beautiful animal, the 
animal life, the life of the senses is something she now 
turns from with shrinking. But she still has her struggles 
and her temptations. Weare made sharply aware of the 
strength of the mere animal in Evelyn during the various 
scenes in which she meets Owen. He kisses her; at the 
time she was not able to resist; but afterwards the moral 
idea, the scruple that now occupied so much of her time, 
told her there must be an end to kissing. She threatens 
him with the convent. But he laughs; he does not see how 
her temperament can ever escape the stage. Her meetings 
and her struggles, almost physical ones, with Owen were 
commingled with walks and talks with another admirer, 
Ulick, more a thinker, whose creed was that God is in 
everything, everywhere. 

Then Mr. Moore brings us to the culminating scene of 
temptation. It is at a house-party in the country. Fashion- 
ables and Bohemians are mingied. Owenis there. As 
Evelyn dresses for dinner she “asked herself what was the 
meaning that lurked in the dress she wore, in the wine and 
the meats which awaited them. These people did not 
meet to exchangeideas. Everything—dress, flowers, wine, 
food and conversation were but pretexts and stimulants; 
the pleasure of, consciously or unconsciously, sex was 
the object of this party.” She sings, to the crowd 
and to Qwen. The sensual intoxication that flowed through 
her lips thrilled everyone, herself, and Owen. Owen talks 
to her, “their hands, sometimes their knees, touched,” and 
she was borne out of her reason. When she went to her 
room she was in a whirl. All the beautiful, passionate animal 
in her was alive, aroused,eager. “She looked towards the door 
like one waiting. . . She sat looking into the fire, think- 
ing of the delight it would be to hear the handle turn in the 
door, to see him pass into the room. The moment the door 
was closed behind him he would take her in his arms and 
hold her,both speechless with desire.” Only John Davidson,in 
those fine stanzas at the opening of his “Ballad of A Nun” 
has shown us the whirlwind lust of the mere flesh as boldly 
as does Mr. Moore in the scene I am repeating here. “As 
she lay staring into the darkness images of fierce sensuality 
crowded upon her, the fever that consumed her was un- 
endurable, her will was being stolen from her and with the’ 
rape of her will her flesh hardened and was thrust forward 
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n burning pulsations. She held her breasts in both hands, 
and bit her pillow like a neck, and her reason seemed to 
drift and sicken, and her body was her whole reality. Once 
more she argued it out. This was desire separated from 
imaginative passion and therefore sin, even according to 
Ulick’s code of ethics. - But she could not think; her only 
consciousness was of the burning of her blood which would 
not let her lie down. She got out of bed and tried to think 
of Uiick—of any subject that might distract her thoughts 
from Owen. He was sleeping but afew yards away, and 
her door was not locked. She lay down, wearied by this 
hot struggle with herself. Her eyes closed, and 
she lay with the temptation in her arms, its breath mixing 
with her breath.” But finally she passes into a doze, a 
dream, and finally sleep. When she awakes, she makes up 
her mind to flee this “sensual beast within her” and con- 
tinue her life within convent walls. It is a tremendous, an 
unpleasant, scene; one of the most powerful Mr. Moore 
has done; yet the closeness in simile and method to Mr. 
John Davidson’s is almost embarrassing. 

That “burning of the blood” is as if it had come straight 
from the “Ballad of a Nun.” Indeed, the more I con- 
sider this point,in nothing but reverent fairness to both 
artists, I think that “The Ballad of a Nun” and “Sister 
Teresa” might most appropriately be bound within the 
same covers. 

Her resolution taken, there is little time lost about get- 
ting to the convent. Despite Owen's arguments, Evelyn 
persists in her intention. There is much discussion, Owen 
tries to persuade through Ulick: we are given a description 
of a portrait of Evelyn by Manet that reminds us of George 
Moore, the critic of painting. There are chapters touching 
Evelyn's father, who eventually dies, in Rome; but the in- 
evitable to which she had long trended, is not to be resisted; 
she enters the convent. Up to this point the book has still 
some of the diverse flavorings that were in “Evelyn Innes.” 
The genius in singing and acting that is Evelyn's is brought 
home to us; there is some music talk about Wagner and 
Beethoven, especially his “Fidelio.” Evelyn declares that 
“in Handel there are beautiful proportions; it is beautiful, 
like eighteenth century architecture, but here I can dis- 
cover neither proportion nor design”—she was speaking of 
a score of Brahms. Caesar Frank’s music affected her in 
the same way. We move among dilettante artists and mu- 
sicians, there is some fine painting of nature, and, barring 
the still inevitable awkwardness of Moore’s style, it is strong 
magic. Even the brusque realities he forces upon us do not 
make us waver in our allegiance to the book. Mr. Moore 
is a Celt, but he uses, now and then, a directness that cus- 
tom seems to agree upon as Saxon; he does not shy at the 
strongest word, and he makes plain to us the moods in 
which Evelyn appears to herself “good for nothing except 
the singing of operas and being Owen Asher’s mistress.” 
But with the beginning of the convent life all changes. Mr. 
Moore’s real book only begins here; all else has been for 
contrast, and for our greater enlightenment. 

Whether one who has not seen the inside of life in a 
convent can ever be competent to pronounce upon the cor- 
rectness of the descriptions in “Sister Teresa” is a ques- 
tion as open as the one whether any mere male can accur- 
ately set down such life in black and white. Certainly, so 
far as seems possible, Mr. Moore has done for the convent 
what Zola has done for subjects less pleasant, if more 
obvious. It is all made plain to us, the comings and goings, 
the little doings and sayings of convent life; oh, yes, 
terribly, bitterly plain. We see each little ceremonial, 
distinctly and minutely, we see the little petty jealousies, 
the small observances; we grow to know each individual 
nun, each member of the sad, monochrome family. They 
become familiar to us, but also they weary, oh, they weary. 
Perhaps it is but testimony to Mr. Moore’s art that his 
painting of this weary life arouses finally an intense leth- 
argy of numbness in the reader. It is as if the dull tones 
and garbs of the nuns had become the essence of one’s own 
life; an intolerable sameness falls on one as an obsession. 
It is a very triumph of suggestion. velyn thrashes all her 
mental struggles out at fearful length. She is at first only 
on probation. Occasionally the old life calls to her. She 
dreams of her lovers, her stage career. But the convent 
always holds her safe. We see her losing interest in 
everything save her convent life. Visits to the prioress, to 
her pet priest, walks and labors in the garden, singing now 
and then, sometimes in public, to help lift the debt on the 
convent, prayers, discussions, discussions and prayers . . . 
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She frees the convent from debt. Yes, but what is it she 
has freed herself from? From whatsoever dominance the 
brain ever had over her life. 

There is the crux of the whole matter. It is a great 
book, this of George Moore’s; to deny that were absurd. 
No man, not a serious, a great, a thorough artist, could 
enforce upon the flippant heedlessness of the modern 
majority a sombre tragedy like “Sister Teresa” unless 
within himself and his work there was the vitalizing force 
of greatness. Tragedy there must be in any great writhing 
and battling that comes upon a human soul; so, since 
“Sister Teresa” is all in analysis of. the adventures that 
befell the soul of Evelyn Innes in the attempt to cast off the 
flesh, the book is tragic enough. But the tragedy is not 
all in Evelyn’s gradual suppression of the animal in herself. 
It is also in the fact, though Mr. Moore—or I am vastly 
mistaken—has meant his book largely as a document for 
the Catholic interpretation of life, he has succeeded—in- 
tentionally or otherwise—in making deadly clear the utter, 
total suppression of the intellectual factor that is demanded 
by the conventual life. Evelyn puts aside life and the 
world; her rebellions hinder her at first; she comes near to 
trying an escape; but she waits too long; in the end she 
finds herself entirely in the key of the convent; no other 
life would suit her; she stays, and that is the end of her. 
But she had been putting her brain away from her, too, a 
little every day. As a leech sucks blood, so the convent 
dries the brain. An apoplectic stroke, we know, is a 
sudden thing; a clot forms upon the brain and the vital 
functions are at a halt. The difference between such a 
stroke and the influence of a convent is that the latter 
works gradually. How gradually, how slowly, you have 
only to work through the convent pages of “Sister Teresa” 
to discover. For, to be quite candid, some of these pages 
tire abominably. Convent life tires, I make no doubt; but 
it was Mr. Moore who chose the subject. 

In considering the artistic career of Mr. George Moore 
it is easy to find that, in late years, his trend to the Catholic 
in'erpretation of life and thought has been gaining. We 
know that the Celt in him, whom in the days of “The Con- 
fessions” he adjured with something of braggadocio, has, 
with a somewhat different bravura, been hailed as a most 
presentable factor. On behalf of the drama we find Mr. 
Mocre a power in what is now known as a Celtic Renas- 
cence. To Celtic one might easily add Catholic. Not so 
many months ago, in considering the fiction of the twelve- 
month preceding, I found myself struck by the number of 
important pages that had the impress of Rome upon them. 
Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
some others were in this trend; each, no matter how in- 
artistic or absurd, had his or her large audience. It all 
meant something. Mr. Moore’s effort, here in considera- 
tion, is the most artistic of the fictions in English that have 
pointed this Roman way. In English, I say. Huysmans, 
in France, has painted this side of Catholicism most 
minutely. Not so many years ago the young woman who 
is now the wife of Mr. Wm. Heinemann, the London pub- 
lisher, wrote a novel on convent life in Italy. It ,would be 
instructive to read it again, to compare its method with 
“Sister Teresa.” 

My contention is, I repeat, that the main lesson of 
“Sister Teresa,” and one scarce intended by its author, is 
of the triumph that the convent can achieve, given the 
proper subject, over the intellect. Do you happen to recall 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ exquisite little satire of the angel in 
“The Strange Visit?” The angel comes across a tramp 
whose views on education are somewhat quaint. He points 
out the local schcolhouse. There, he declares is where the 
the boys and girls are “pithed.” Pithed? It’s a thing the 
doctors do to frogs whose brains, in vivisection, they have 
removed, substituting pith. Well,—the convent does 
quite the same thing for Evelyn. When we leave her, we 
know th t, however much she once was the lusty animal, 
she now has nothing that really deserves the name of 
human being. She has been pithed. 

Nextly, the book is a tremendous arraignment of the 
mumming temperament. There was a time, the time when 
Mr. Moore wrote his famous essay on “Mummer- Worship,” 
when I would have had no hesitation in saying that the 
arraignmentin “Sister Teresa” was, as they say on the turf, 
“meant.” Now, Ihave my doubts. Mr. Moore has grown 
so serious with the years; things of the soul and the life of 
the soul have so possessed him that I doubt if mere 
animadversion upon a class or a profession would have 
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weight with him as a novelist. No; I believe the revela- 
tion of the shallowness of players and singers, that “Sister 
Teresa” gives to whoso will look for it, is quite between, 
not upon the surface of, the lines. 

The truth is Evelyn was never anything but either an 

animal or an actress." The lust of the flesh possessed her 
now; now it was the mere lust of imitation. The thought 
that she was acting the conventual life did not escape her- 
self; but it never so fully fell upon her as it must upon her 
readers. As the substitution of pious pith for what had 
been her brain went slowly on, her- desire to act other than 
a single part decreased. Mental indolence is an essential 
part of the actor. You may see it, if you will, in the cur- 
rent desire to play one great success for a run rather than 
a number of plays in what are called “repertoire com- 
panies.” Eventually Fve.yn's mind became a complete 
blank upon all save the details of her conventual part. She 
had her little agonies; her doubts; her fevers, and her 
frets; but even the most brainless of actresses, I suppose, 
occasionally have stirrings as to whether they perform this 
or that detail properly. velyn continued to call her actions 
life; but it really was only another form of marionette- 
play. She was an automaton. The convent had squeezed 
the brain of her quite dry. As we leave her, our pity is 
not for the great singer who has lost her lovers and her 
life; our applause is not for the woman who thought the 
works of charity and the convent better than the silliness 
of the world and its petty strife; but our regret is for the 
fine, vigorous animal become a shadow, the brain become a 
palimpsest. Shadows among shadows moving we see the 
nuns come and go, grey, dim and dusk. Even Fvelyn, who 
once sang them out of their debt, is still; an illness has 
taken her voice away. A greater illness yet, the convent 
life itself, has stolen away her brains. Perhaps she never 
had any real brains. Perhaps she was simply a creature of 
flesh, and voice, and desire. Mr. Moore would have us 
consider her a thinking creature. But there, I hold, his 
art fails. We see through the mask. It is not Evelyn 
thinking; it is only Mr. Moore. Fvelyn is a singer, an 
actress, a man’s mistress; but of these great thoughts on 
the human soul she is not capable. But, even if all this 
soul, all this brain, had really been hers, the convent sucks 
all out of her. She is left as dry as a husk. It takes the 
play-actor brain to be as easily abstracted as that. If she 
had not been a mummer, the convent would never have 
had so easy an influence. 

It were useless to give you a notion of the severity of 
the task Mr. Moore has set himself, or how admirably he 
appears to have fulfilled it. I suppose no book in our 
language has so much power and piety init. Yet I never 
quite think of Eveiyn asin prayer in her convent walls. I 
think of her as mumbling the one single part that her 
shadow of a brain has left her. Ifthat is not a supreme 
tragedy, what is? 

A great book, I have called it, but also a book full of 
flaws. A great many persons to the contrary, Mr. Moore, 
I insist, has not yet mastered English. He gets on wonder- 
fully well withoutit. He disdains humor. If ever a man 
took frightful pains, it must be he. He not only spends 
years in seeing the life he means to paint, either in the 
actual or from his inner consciousness; but he also spends 
incalculable hours setting the matter down in words. 
Sometimes his style flows with a smoothness, an ease, that 
makes one realize the improvement he has wrought in him- 
It is as if a foreigner after years of labor had finally 
found our language plain sailing. But it is not yet all plain 
sailing with this great novelist. I would not cite these pet- 
tinesses, did not others lay stress on his final triumph in 
style. Mr. Moore may have vision, but he, nevertheless, 
has no ear. How he can write about music as he does I 
cannot, for the life of me, see. Here is a sentence from 
page 16 of “Sister Teresa.” “His conduct on that occasion 
seemed to him to have been much wiser, and he could not 
recognize the man in the first adventure with the man in 
the present one.” That “with” is abominable. Again, page 
228: “Which is the better, the active or the contemplative 
order, which is it better, to pray or to act?” That “which 
is it better” is pure Ollendorff. There “are many minor 
terms of this awkward sort. Occasionately Mr. Moore 
seeks the strange, as when he writes, on page 353, that “all 
the leaves were moveless in the moveless air.” That, of 
course, is sheer pose. But to pose effectually, you must 
lack awkwardness. Yet, in spite of these occasional curbs 
to one’s delight, the book is beautifully, majestically written. 


self. 


The Mirror 


It moves soberly, sombrely, serenely on, as inevitably as 
great tragedy always must. 

I find, as I come to the end of this effort to interest you 
in the greatest work England has produced this year, that 
I have all too faintly indicated the scrupulosity with which 
it paints the religious, contemplative life. - But even to try 
an echo of that, upon the fine art of Mr. Moore, is impos- 
sible for me. I must content myself-with pointing out that 
Evelyn's soul, sunk in its conventual dissipation was, after 
all, a very small, a merely imitative soul. 

Percival Pollard. 
Ft tS Ut 


WHAT TOM JOHNSON IS DOING. 





A CLOSE VIEW OE THE CLEVELAND UPHEAVAL. 





HAPPENED to meet recently on a train an Eastern 
| man; a chap who lives at Pittsfield, Mass. As soon 

as he learned that I was from Cleveland he began 
asking me various questions about Tom Johnson. Said he: 
“We hear a great deal about Tom Johnson down East; the 
Democratic papers are filled with comments on his live 
methods as Mayor of Cleveland and predict great doings 
when he jumps into the National arena, as he surely will. 
What is the impression he makes upon his home people?” 

Singularly enough,I met, the following day,an old friend 
from Kansas City, and he put to me the same kind of ques- 
tions that the citizen from the aristocratic Massachusetts 
town had propounded. I suppose every Clevelander who 
travels around a bit runs up against inquiries concerning 
the celebrated Tom, for it seems that though Mayor John- 
son is much talked of here, his fame, like that of Mark 
Hanna (whose celebrity abroad is always a surprise to his 
townsmen) looms largely away from home. 

We of Cleveland are still looking at Tom Johnson as 
upon a performer whose ability in the commercial arena 
has been so well attested that but little doubt can be enter- 
tained of his tremendous success in political adventuring, 
and yet when made to face the question of “What has he 
done?” can only say: “Wait and you’ll see.” So far his 
administration has been distinguished only as an 
unusually acceptable political municipal government. 
I say political, because its chief characteristic has 
been its splendid organization by Charley Salen— 
whose name you may as well get in your mind early, 
as he is going to be a famous national organizer in time— 
Johnson’s political guide, counsellor and friend. Salen 
has,by the fortunes of war and the luck that seems an im- 
separable accompaniment of a certain order of genius, had 
more patronage placed in his hands than any public official 
that ever held office in the State of Ohio. He is Director 
of Public Works, officially, and unofficially is boss of the 
local and county Democracy, and as he dominated the last 
Democratic State convention and, in the absence of John- 
son, dictated the platform that put “Willie” out of the 
business, it is not any sure thing that he isn’t boss of the 
State Democracy as well. Given a man with the organiz- 
ing genius of Salen, it would be folly to expect anything 
else than that he should so distribute the spoils of a local 
administration as to create a superb political machine. 
That all the patronage of the administration has been 
placed in his hands no observer of the construction of the 
local Democratic machine can question. Mayor Johnson 
has made his own appointments of heads of municipal de- 
partments, but for the rest everybody has had to “see Char- 
ley.” No fault is found with this feature of the administra- 
tion; but little criticism has been provoked; it is taken for 
granted that as long as municipalities elect public officials 
on a partisan basis to look for non-partisan appointments at 
their hands is to expect them to characterize their adminis- 
tration by political ingratitude and treachery. 

The Johnson administration is, I say, an unusually 
acceptable political, municipal government because, while 
it-is strongly political, it is nevertheless clean, honest and 
capable. When asked, therefore, as to what Mayor John- 
son has done so far as it can be justly said that, as munici- 
pal administrations go, Johnson has given us one of the 
first class. Dishonesty is exposed the moment a trace of it 


comes to the surface, the offenders are compelled to face 
publicity, and if the power rests in Johnson’s hands they 
are promptly “fired.” Public business is disposed of quickly 
and with dispatch, harmony exists in all the departments, 
and the Mayor and bureau chiefs vie with each other in 
an earnest effort to fulfill capably their official duties. 






But all this is by the way; it is the commonplace of 4!) 
honest ‘municipal administrations. You ‘can find mayors 
by the dozen throughout the country who are running their 
administrations quite as capably, successfully and honestly 
as Mr. Johnson is managing his, and their names are 
unknown te fame; they are not canvassed as-Presidentia! 
possibilities; their’s are as “the simple annals of the poor.” 

We come tothe “wait. and you’ll see” position, ther: 
fore. And it is this position that we are all occupying 
with respect to Mr. Johnson. There are three classes o/ 
us: The first pronouncedly hostile, looking on him as 3 
“ratting” millionaire, a street railroad “welsher,” whose 
municipal programme is a series of grand-stand plays; the 
second a class of *good-willers, who would like to see him 
put his programme through, but don’t believe it possible fo: 
him to do so, and the third an ardent, enthusiastic follow- 
ing of “Tom Johnson men,” who look upon him as the 
deliverer of the people from the dragon of corporation 
rapacity; a victorious gladiator who will lead the enslaved 
masses to victory with the old cry: 

‘Know ye not who would be free 
Themselves must strike the blow?’’ 
and as the prophet of the new dispensation, when the Mor- 
gans cease from trusting and the Schwabs combine no 
more, or, to be more to the point, I might say, “when the 
country owns the railroads and the people pay no fare.” 

What a wonderful illuminative power these political 
wizards possess! You remember how we were all excited 
to the pitch of madness almost by the tariff, and can you 

imagine anything less inspiring than a listTof dutiable arti- 
cles? With what fervor we listened, in the old days, to 
Chester Krum’s recantation of Republicanism because of 
the “tariff iniquity.” I can still hear him demanding, in 
tones of thunder, why it was that the beans which produced 
castor oil—a poor man’s necessity—should bear a high 
tariff while the silk for a rich woman’s dress should pay a 
low duty. And all this because Grover Cleveland, on one 
of his fishing trips, happened to find in his box of reading 
matter a lot of old Bill Morrison’s speeches on tariff re- 
form. 

And then the currency question, around which the Boy 
traced his circle of Greek fire, and against the background 
of which he touched off his set pieces designed in Coin’s 
Financial School. How we were split wide open and 
busted all to pieces by the free silver agitation; father set 
against son, brother against brother, until we were in a 
frenzy of excitement about the “crime of ’73” and “the 
Jews of Lombard street.” All that babble has passed away 
like the murmur of a sunken brook, and the political nation- 
savers whose magic shot the customs tariff and the currency 
laws with oratorical and epistolary iridescence have been 
relegated to the limbo of false prophets. 

A new wizard is at work, a man whose personality alone 
excites the interest of all classes, for, beginning as a news- 
boy, he has passed through all stages of the “strenuous 
life,” until at forty-seven he is a multi-millionaire and a 
plutocrat of the most advanced American type. He lives in a 
mansion on Euclid avenue, surrounded by railway, electric 
light, steel and Standard oil magnates, gives swell enter- 
tainments to the local aristocracy and keeps in the head- 
set with all the moneyed pleasure-hunters of Vanity Fair. 
On the other hand, he retains the esteem and, indeed, 
affection of thousands of toilers who used to work for him, 
or with him, when he was a street-railway builder, manager 
and operator, and when he was a steel manufacturer; who 
look upon him as one of their own kind who has always 
been true to them and their interests. A Radical politically, 
ever outspoken against special privileges, even while he 
enjoyed them in the making of his millions, he is worshiped 
by the “reds” of American politics, the sincere and studi- 
ons advocates of the single tax, municipal ownership and 
collectivism. And he is an especial object of admiration at 
present, for there is no question that be has given up 
money-making to devote his energies to an effort such as 
only a man mentally, physically and financially equipped as 
he is can make, to relieve poverty. This new wizard has 
chosen the city of Cleveland for his laboratory and taxation 
as his crucible. Daily, hourly, he is stirring up the con- 
tents of the local taxation pot, and so, as I have said, every 
one is waiting, some contemptuously, others passively, and 
the greater number hopefully, to see what will be the re- 
sult of the melting. If he gets out of it the genuine gold of 
tax reform, a shifting of the tax burden from the shoulders 
of the poor tothe backs of the rich, then look out for a 











‘Jational issue that will completely overshadow the tariff or 
> currency as the means of resolving into one great issue 
the minor issues of the radical Democrats, Populists, 
cialists, Laborites and reformers generally of the coun- 

That issue will be taxation, with Government owner- 
ip and collectivism generally in the background. 

I have not seen anywhere any comprehensive account of 

hat Tom Johnson is really doing here. Hence, at the 
equest of the MIRROR, I am glad to submit a sketch of his 
vork, his plans so far as they are apparent, and his possi- 
vilities as a nation-saver. 

During the campaign for the mayoralty last spring, Mr. 

lohnson had much to say concerning the inequalities of 
axation. He declared that if he was elected mayor he 
vould see that the steam railroads, the street railways, tke 
vas and electric light companies, and other quasi-public 
corporations and the owners of manufacturing and business 
properties would pay taxes in the same proportion as the 
owners of small homes. As reduction of taxation is a 
slogan in one form or another of every candidate for mayor- 
alty honors, observers used to municipal campaigns paid 
no particular attention to Mr. Johnson’s utterances; they 
had heard them before and had no confidence in them. 
But Mr. Johnson had not been in the mayor’s office ten 
minutes before he sent for the local taxation Thor, Peter 
Witt, whose hammer had been smashing against unequal 
taxation methods for years, and said to him: “Peter, you 
know my views on taxation. Some of the property in this 
city is paying taxes on from 100 to 110 per cent. of its true 
value, some is paying as low as 7 percent., and some is 
paying nothing at all. I want you to start out to equalize 
things. Consider yourself on my pay-roll. Get right at it 
and use your own judgment as to what you need, how to 
begin and what to do.” Fancy a poor inventor being given 
carte blanche by a capitalist to work out his theories; a 
journalist placed in charge of a millionaire’s check-book to 
start a daily newspaper, or an art student told to goto 
Paris and put in five years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
the great ateliers and you will have some notion of what 
this meant to Peter Witt. “I can get a set of maps from 
the Guarantee Title and Trust Company for about $700,” 
said Peter. “Buy them,” said Johnson. “I'll need forty 
or fifty clerks—” “Engage them.” Thus began what is 
called “Mayor Tom’s tax bureau.” 


To understand the tax situation in Cleveland it may be 
said that last year the decennial appraisement of realty 
was completed. Every ten years the various counties in 
Ohio elect appraisers who, under the direction of the county 
auditors, make an appraisement of the value of all the 
lands and their improvements in the State. These 
appraisers in a city like Cleveland are elected by wards, 
and while the appraisers’ instructions are explicit, namely 
to report property at its “true value in money,” the 
appraiser may put any interpretation on this phrase that he 
desires. The true value in money ot a workingman’s 
home and lot is obvious. That of a manufacturing plant 
or a piece of ground in the heart of a business section with 
a skyscraper on it is something to be worked out. If the 
appraiser be venal, and, alas, this is the rule, he may allow 
his judgment. as to real estate values to be warped in favor 
of the owner. As a consequence, instead of true valua- 
tions going on the tax duplicate, there appear, even though 
the work of the appraiser is revised by a “board of equali- 
zation,” a fearful and wonderful hodge-podge of calcula- 
tions so varying in kind and degree as to present a hopeless 
maze of inequalities. And the machinery for correction is 
so limited in its operations that, practically, there is no 
relief save for some individual glaring’ examples of over- 
valuation. 

Now the task that Johnson set for Peter Witt was 
indeed Herculean, but no one doubted the ability of the 
man engaged to do the work. 

After Witt and his assistants had been at work for a few 
months, some of the results of their efforts began to appear. 
They were brought out ina graphic way. The Mayor is 
elementary in his methods. He called in the property own- 
ers of one of the down town wards in which there is much 
wholesale and retail business, and where real estate values 
are of the highest. Mr. Johnson gave them a chalk talk. 
I have seldom seen a more interesting picture than was 
presented in the room at the City Hall, where the meetings 
were held at the time of the proceedings. Against one end 
of the room was a huge blackboard, on which was traced an 
outline plat of the ward, with its various streets and squares. 


The Mirror 


In each of the squares was a figure with a circle around it— 
the number of that particular block. On the edge of each 
were written other figures, representing the valuations of the 
decennial appraisemement, side by side with which were 
Witt’s valuations. On an adjacent wall was a map setting 
forth a scale for finding the value of different lots in a given 
square, enclosed by four streets, according to the system 
introduced in St. Paul by W. A Somers. Before the ward 
map, stood Mayor Johnson with a pole in his hand. Beside 
him were his tax experts. Before him property owners, 
members of city and county boards of equalization, politi- 
cians, municipal reformers, lawyers and newspaper report- 
ers. The Mayor put question after question to the property 
owners and the lawyers representing them as to what was 
considered the value of real estate on this, that and the 
other square; how much acorner was worth; how much 
the lot next to it; how much the lot inthe middle of the 
block; how much the lot on this street, that street and the 
other street; front, back and side. The result was a gen- 
eral exchange of information among men who know what 
values are, including prices of recent sales, the whole taken 
down in shorthand by a stenographer and made entertain- 
ing by the spirited remarks of real estate owners and the 
repartee of the Mayor, who is at best thinking on his feet 
and delivering rapid-fire answers to people who put posers 
to him. . “Well, if it does nothing else,” said the Mayor, 
when asked what was the use of all this, “it gives the 
property owner a chance to be consulted as to the amoun 
of taxes that he ought to pay. I want to bring this matter 
out of dark corners and secret places.” The figures of the 
decennial appraisement showed a difference of from 50 to 
100 per cent. in the appraised value of property on a street 
from property on the opposite side of the street 
of an equal value. From the opinions of the property own- 
ers as to the value of each foot of land one hundred feet in 
depth, a unit of value was obtained, and this unit the tax 
experts were given to work out values from on a compara- 
tive basis, and with the aid of the Somers scale, which 
ignores the question of ownership or use and seeks a scienti- 
fic basis for values for every square foot in the block. This 
arbitrary value, under Johnson’s plan, was fixed by the 
owners of property themselves. 

These meetings were held day after day, and it was 
astonishing how everybody became interested. It was like 
a game. It was the first time property-owners were ever 
called upon. to assist in determining a sensible, equable 
method of appraisement. In this scheme the appraiser 
could not be “seen” or “fixed.” 

The tax bureau took up the down town wards with the 
highest real estate values first. The property was re- 
appraised by the tax experts, but of course it must be 
remembered that this was all unofficial and had no value 
save as furnishing data for Johnson’s programme. Turning 
from the down town wards, the experts are now at work in 
the outlying wards. When the forty-two wards of the city 
have been re-appraised the experts will take up again the 
districts in the heart of the city and will determine the 
values with the increased knowledge obtained from the 
investigation into the values of the residence wards. With 
a chalk talk on taxation values to the people of every ward 
in the city, and by distributing blue print photos of the 
blackboard and its figures and squares, Mayor Johnson is 
liable to get the people with him when it comes to the task 
of compelling the owners of property of high-earning value 
to pay a proper proportion of the city’s taxes. 

Opponents of Mayor Johnson’s plans to upset the 
decennial appraisement and substitute therefor his own 
findings claim that the work of the decennial appraisers is 
final and cannot be disturbed until the next decennial 
appraisement in 1910. The Mayor has good legal advisers, 
however, and he is going ahead on the theory that the City 
Board of Equalization, whose members are appointed by 
the Mayor and whose functions include an annual appraise- 
ment of new improvements and the equalization in thé 
respective wards of the city of values that are “grossly” 
unequal, has the power, with the county auditor, to make 
the changes that will be required to assess property on the 
valuation made by Mr. Witt and his tax bureau. Mr. 
Johnson found a City Board of Equalization of the old- 
fashioned kind in office when he took up this work. He 
found means of securing the resignations of four of the six 
members. He gave positions to three, and the other was 
promoted; as the English have it, “kicked upstairs.” He 
promptly filled these places with tax reformers who are only 
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too eager to carry out his ideas, and the other two members 
of the board will be replaced by reformers when their term 
of office expires. 

What Johnson expects to show by his private tax bureau 
is that the entire land value of Cleveland is more than 
$300,000,000, while under the decennial appraisement the 
land, with all improvements, was appraised at only 
$141,000,000. The State Board of Equalization, however, 
raised this latter appraisement to $155,000,000, demanding 
that Cleveland pay taxes on that basis in order that it 
should pay State taxes proportionately with other cities. 
Where the land values have been brought to a proper figure 
the improvements will be taken up and these will swell the 
total to possibly $500,000,000. As the State will not de- 
mand more than $155,000,000 as the total value of land 
and improvements for tax purposes, it follows that the city 
will not want a larger duplicate, and thus in order to keep 
within the limit of $155,000,000 the standard of valuation 
will be reduced to about 20 percent. By the general dis- 
tribution of values the owners of small homes and others 
who are paying on a valuation of from 60 to 100 per cent. 
will have to pay taxes only on a valuation of 20 per cent. 

I don’t know whether I have made this plan clear 
enough, as it is difficult for people of one State to grasp the 
tax situation of another State, but it is perfectly clear to the 
small tax-payers of Cleveland, who have certainly suffered a 
great deal by reason of the evasion of the payment of their 
just proportion of taxes by those whose interests and hold- 
ings are large enough to make it worth their while to see 
the assessors. And if Tom Johnson succeeds in introduc- 
ing a scientific system of appraisement and thus enforces 
equal taxation on all, he will have the everlasting gratitude 
of the great number of taxpayers on small properties in 
Cleveland. 

The foregoing describes one feature of the Johnson 
taxation programme. I will give you, next week, an idea of 
how he has moved upon the works of the steam railroads 
and the municipal monopolies. You will then be able to 
gather just what it is that Tom Johnson is doing here in 
Cleveland and what bearing it may have on the next Presi- 


dential campaign. M. A. Fanning. 
et 


AT BYRON’S GRAVE. 
B ENEATH the smoke-bedarkened air, 





Amid a squalid village bare, 

In this mean church does Byron sleep 
The everlasting slumber deep; 
To this lone undistinguished tomb 
They brought the famous dead, for whom 
The storied minster found no room. 


Voices august have given since then 
Their music to the sons of men, 

But none has reached his giant fame, 
None blanched the splendor of his name. 
The valley with its beauty meek 
Yearns upward to the soaring peak, 
The river in the drowsy plain 

Sighs for the tumult of the main, 

The minds that honeyed numbers cloy 
May hunger for more strenuous joy, 
And with a swift impatience turn 

To Byron’s grandeur, sad and stern. 


Insist on the false notes, the flaws, 

The careless scorn of rhythmic laws, 

The halting phrase, the gaudy word, 

The discords and redundance heard, 

The callous flippancies that brood 

In some fine fancy’s neighborhood; 

Remember, still, the lines that flow 

As clear as light, as pure as snow, 

The vivid thought who runs may read, 

The teeming power, the stately speed, 

The sea-like swell, the strength and fire 

That brace when tones more polished tire, 

The vigor that uplitted flew, 

Like a bold eagle, toward the blue, 

The clarion that through Europe rang 

When Freedom’s haughtiest minstrel sang, 

The hero’s dream, the soldier’s death, 

The unfinished words of failing breath, 

The suffering, the self-tortured pride 

That left the world when Byron died. 
Joseph Truman, in the Spectator. 























THE IMITATOR. 


A NOVEL. 


(Copyrighted, 1901, by W. M. Reedy.) 


CHAPTER XIX—CONTINUED. 


ILL you tell me something?” asked the girl, pres- 
W ently, after they had laughed and chattered like 
two children for a while. 

“Anything in the world.” 

“Well, then—are you ever, ever going to face that dread- 

ul mirror again?” 

He smiled, as if there was nothing astonishing in her 
knowledge, her question. 

“Do you want me not to?” 

She nodded. 

He put his hand across the table, on one of hers. 

“Jeannette,” he whispered, “I promise. Why do you 
care? It is not possible that you care because, because— 
Jeannette, will you promise me something, too?” 

They have excellent waiters atthe Mayfair. They can 
be absolutely blind at times. This was such a time. The 
particular waiter who was serving Vane’s table, took a sud- 
den, rapt interest in the procession on the avenue. 

Jeanette crumbled a macaroon with her free hand. 

“You have my hand,” she pouted. 

“I need it,” he said. “Itis a very pretty hand. And 
I think it must have lifted all my ills from 
meto-day. I feel nothing but kindness toward the whole 
world. I could kiss—the whole world.” 

“Oh,” said Jeannette, pulling her hand away alittle, “you 


very strong. 


monster! You are worse than Nero.” 

“Do you think my kisses would be so awful, then? Or 
is it simply the piggishness of me that makes you call me a 
monster. That’s not the right way to look at it. Think of 
all the dreadful people there are in the world; think how 
philanthropic you must make me feel if I want to kiss even 
those.” 

“Ah, but the world is full of beautiful women.” 

“I do not believe it,” he vowed. “I do not think God had 
any beauty left after he fashioned—you.” 

He was not ashamed, not one iota of the grossness of 
that fable. He really felt so. Indeed, all his life he never 
felt otherwise than that toward Jeannette. And she took 
the shocking compliment quite serenely. 

“You are absurd,” she said, but she looked as if she 
loved absurdity. “Please, may I take my hand?” 

“If you will be very good and promise—” 

“What?” 

“To give me something in exchange.” 

“Something in exchange?” 

“Yes. The sweetest thing in the world, _the best, and 
the dearest. You, dear, yourself. Oh! dearest, if I could 
tell you what I feel. Speech—what a silly thing speech is! 
It can only hint clumsily, futilely. If I could only tell 
you, for instance, how the world has suddenly taken on 
brightness for me since you smiled. I feela tenderness to 
all nature. I believe at heart there is good in everyone, 
don’t you? To-dayI seemto see nothing but good. I 
could find you a lovable spot in the worst villain you might 
I suppose it is the stream of sweetness that comes 
from you, dear. Why can’t this hour last forever. 
it to, oh, I want it to!” 

“It is,” she whispered, “an hour I shall always remem- 


” 
. 


name. 
I want 


ber 

“Yes, but it must last, it can’t die; it sha’n’t! Jeannette, 
let us make this hour last us our lives! Can’t we?” 

“Our lives?” she whispered. 

“Yes, our lives. This is only the first minute of our 
life. We must never part again. 
hind a cloud of doubt and distrust until this moment. I 
hardly realize what has happened to me. Is love so refin- 
Does it turn bitter into sweet, and 


I seem to have been be- 


ing a thing as all this? 
make all the ups and downs of the world shine like one 
level, beautifulsea of tenderness? It can be nothing else, 
but that—my love, our—can I say our love, Jeannette?” 


The sun streamed in at the window, kissing the tendrils 


The Mirror 


of her hair and bringing to their copper shimmer a yet 
brighter blush. The day, with all its perfume, the splen- 
dor of its people, the riot of color of its gowns, the pride and 
pomp of its statues and its fountains, flushed the most secret 
rills of life. 

“It is a marvel of a day,” said Jeannette. 

“A marvel? It is an impossible day; it is nota day at 
all—it is merely the hour of hours, the supreme instant, the 
melody so sweet that it must break or blind our hearts. You 
are right, dear, it is a marvelous hour. You make me re- 
peat myself. Can we let this hour—escape, Jeannette?” 

“Tt goes fast.” 

“Fast—fast as the wind. Fleet as air and fair as heaven 
are the instants that bring happiness to common mortals. 
But we must hold the hour, cage it, leash it to our lives.” 

“Do you think we can?” 

She had used the “we!” Oh yes, and she had said it; 
she had said it; he sang the refrain over to himself in a 
swoon of bliss. 

“I am sure of it,” he urged. “Will you try?” 

“You are so much the stronger,” she mocked. 

“Oh—if it depends on me—! Try? I shall succeed! I 
Such love as mine cannot fail. If only you will 
let metry. That is all; just that. 

“I wish you luck!” she smiled. 

“You have said it,” he jubilated, “you have said it!” 
And then, realizing that she had meant it all the time, he 
threatened her with a look, a shake of the head—oh, you 
would have said he wanted to punish her in some terrible 
way, some way that was filled with kisses. 

“Jeannette,” he whispered, “I have never heard you 


know it. 


speak my name.” 

“A pretty name, too,” she said. “I have wondered if 
I might not spoil it in my pronunciation.” 

“You beautiful bit of mockery, you,” he said, “will you 
condescend to repeat a little sentence after me? You will 
say it far more prettily than I, but perhaps you will forgive 
my lack of music. Iamonlyaman. You—ah, you area 
goddess.” 

“For how long?” she asked. 
and find them clay, don’t they?” 

“You are not clay, dear, you are star-dust, and flowers, 
There is not a thought in your dear head 


But listen! You must say 


“Men marry goddesses 


and fragrance. 
that is in tune with mere clay. 
this after me: I—” 

Cy. 

“Love—” 

*“Love—” 

“You—” 

*You—” 

“Jeannette—” 

Her lips began to frame the consonant tor her own 
name, but at sight of the pleading in his gaze she stilled 
the playfulness of her, and finished, shyly, but oh, so 
sweetly. 

“Orson.” 

The dear, delightful absurdities of the hour when men 
and women tell each other they love, how silly, and how 
pathetic they must seem to the all-seeing force that flings our 
destinies back and forth at its will! Yet how fair, how in- 
effably fair,those moments are to their heroes and heroines; 
how vastly absurd the rest of the sad, serious world seems 
to such lovers, and how happy are the mortals, after all, 
who through fastnesses of doubt and darkness, come to the 
free spaces where the heart, in tenderness and grace, rules 
supreme over the intellect, and keeps in subjection, wis- 
dom, ignorance and all the ills men plague their minds 
with! 

When they left the Mayfair together their precious se- 
cret was anything but asecret. Their dream lay fair and 
open to the world; one must have been very‘blind not to 
see how much these two were in love with each other. 
They had gone over every incident of their friendship; 
they had stirred the embers of their earliest longings; they 
had touched their growing happiness at every point save 
where Orson’s steps aside had hurt his sweetheart’s mem- 
All else they made 


ory. Those periods both avoided. 


subject for, oh, the tenderest, the most lovelorn conversa- 


tion thinkable. It was enough, if overheard, to have 
sickened the whole day for any ordinary mortal. 

One must, to repeat, have been very stupid- not to see, 
when they issued upon the avenue, that they shared the 
secret that this world appears to have been created to keep 


alive. Love clothed them like a visible garment. _ 


Luke Moncreith could never have been called blind or 


stupid. Hesawthe truth at once. The truth; it rushed 
over him like a salt, bitter, acrid sea. He swallowed it as 
a drowning man swallows what overwhelms him. One in- 
stant of terrible rage spun him as if he had been a top; he 
faced about and was for making, then and there, a scene 
with this shamelessly happy pair. But the futility of that 
struck him on the following second. He kept his way 
down the avenue, emotions surging in him; he felt that 
his passions were becoming visible and conspicuous; he 
took a turning into one of the streets leading eastward. A 
sign of a wineshop flashed across his dancing vision, and he 
clung to it asto an anchor ora poison. He found a table. 
He wanted nothing else, only rest, rest. The wine stood 
untasted on the bare wocd before him. He peered, through 
it, into an unfathomable mystery. This chameleon, this 
fellow Vane—how was it possible that he had won this 
glorious, flowerlike creature, Jeannette? This man had 
been, as the fancy took him, a court fool, a sporting 
nonentity, and a blatant mummer. And what was he now? 
By the looks of him, he was, to-day—and for how long, 
Moncreith wondered—a very essence of meekness and 
sweetness; butter would not think of melting in his mouth. 
What, in the devil’s name, what was this riddle! He 
might have repeated that question to himself until the end 
of his life if the door had not opened then and let in 
Nevins. 

Nevins ordered the strongest liquor in the place. The 
sideboard on Vanthuysen Square might be empty, but 
Nevins had still the money. As for the gloomy oid Vane 
house, he really could not stand it any longer. He toasted 
himself, did Nevins, and he talked to himself. 

“ “An now,” he murmured, thickly, “ ‘ere’s to the mir- 

May I never see it again as long as I’as breath in my 
Which,” he observed, with a 
fatuous grin, “aint for long. No, sir; me nerves is that 
a-shake I aint good for nothin’ any more. And I asks 
you, is it any wonder? ’Ere’s Mr. Vane, one day, pleas- 
ant as pie. Next day, comes in, takes a look at that 
dratted mirror of the Perfessor’s, and takes to ’igh jinks. 
Yes, sir, ’igh jinks, very ’igh jinks. ’As pink tea-fights in 
his rooms, ’angs up pictuers I wouldn’t let me own father 


ror. 
body and wits in me ’ead. 


see—no, sir, not if’e begged me on his bended knee, I 
wouldn’t—and wears what you might calla tenor voice. 
Then—one day, while you says ‘One for his Nob’ 
An’ it’s always the mirror this, an’ the 


’e’s 
’imself again. 
mirror that. I must look out for it, an’ it mustn’t be 
touched, and nobody must come in. And what’s the result 
of it all? Me nerves is gone, and me self-respect is gone, 
and I’m a poor miserable drunkard!” 

He gulped down some of his misery. 

“Join me,” said a voice nearby, “in another of those 
things!” 

Nevins turned, with a swaying motion, to note Mon- 
creith, whose hand was pointing to the empty glass before 
Nevins. 

“You are quite right,” he went on, when the other’s 
glass had been filled again, “Mr. Vane’s conduct has been 
most scandalous of late. You say he has a mirror?” 

All circumspection had long since passed from Nevins. 
He was simply an individual with a grievance. The many 
episodes that,in his filmy mind, seemed to center about that 
mirror, shifted and twisted in him to where they forced ut- 
terance. He began to talk, circuitously, wildly, rapidly 
of the many things that rankledin him. He told all he 
knew, all he had observed. From out of the mass of in- 
ane, not pertinent ramblings, Moncreith caught a glimmer 
of the facts. 

What a terrible power this must be that was in Orson 
Vane’s possession! Moncreith shuddered at the thought. 
Why, the man might turn himself, in all but externals— 
and what, after all, was the husk, the shell, the body ?— 





ato the finest wit, the most lovable hero of his time; he 

‘ht fare about the world wrecking now this, now that, 

ppiness; he might win—perhaps he actually had, even 

‘ won Jeannette Vanlief? If he had, if—perhaps there 
was yet time! There was need for sharp, desperate action. 

He plunged out of the place and toward Vanthuysen 
Square. Then he remembered that he could not get in. He 
aroused Nevins from his brutish doze. He dragged him 
over the intervening space. Nevins gave him the key, and 
dropped into one of the hall chairs. Moncreith leaped up- 
stairs, and entered the room where the mirror stood, white, 
silent, stately. 

He contemplated everything fora time. He conjured 
up the picture he had been able to piece together from the 
rambling monologues of Nevins. He wondered whether to 
simply smash in the mirrors—he would destroy them all, to 
make sure—by taking a chair-leg to them, or whether he 
would carefully pour some acid over them. 

The simpler plan appealed most to him. It was the 
quickest, the mast thorough. He took a little wooden chair 
that stood by an ebon escritoire, swung it hig in the air 
and brought it with a shattering crash upon the face of the 
Professor’s mirror. 

But there was more than a mere crash. A deadly, 
sickening, stifling fume arose from the space the clinking 
glass unbared; a flame burst out, leaped at Moncreith and 
seized him. The deadly white smoke flowed through the 
room; flame followed flame, curtains, hangings, screens 
went, one after the other, to feed the ravenous beast that 
Moncreith’s blow had liberated. The room was presently 
a seething furnace that rattled in the cage of the walls and 
windows. Moncreith lay, choked with the horrid smoke, 
on the floor. The flames licked at him again and again; 
finally one took him on the tip of its tongue, twisted him 
about, and shriveled him to black, charred shapelessness. 

The windows fell, finally, out upon the street below. 
The fire sneaked downward, laughing and leaping. 

When the firemen came to save Orson Vane’s house, 
they found a grinning, sodden creature in the hall. 

It was Nevins. “That settles the mirror!” was all he 
kept repeating. p 

CHAPTER XX. 

The Professor shivered a little when Jeannette came to 
him with her budget of wonderful news. She told him of 
her engagement. He patted her head, and blessed her and 
wished her happiness. Then she told him of her visit to 
Vane’s house. It was at that he shivered. 

He wondered if Vane had taken her image from that 
fatal glass. If he had, how, he wondered, would this ex- 
periment end? Surely it could not have happened; 
Jeannette was quite herself; there was no visible diminu- 
tion of charm, of vitality. 

When Vane arrived, presentiy, the Professor questioned 
him. The answer brought the Professor wonder, but he 
did not count it altogether a calamity. There could be no 
doubt that Orson Vane was now wearing Jeannette’s sweet 
and beautiful soul as a halo round his own. Well, mused 
Vanlief, if anything should happen to Jeannette one can 
always— 

“Oh, father!” 

Jeannette burst into the room with the morning paper 
from town. “Orson’s house is burnt to the ground. And 
who do you think is suspected? Luke Moncreith! They 
found his body. Read it!” 

The Professor took the report and scanned it. There 
could be no doubt; the mirror, the work of his life, was 


gone. He could never fashion one like it. Never—Yet— 
He looked at the two young people at the window, whither 
they had turned together, each with an arm about the 
other. 

“What a marvel of a day!” Jeannette was saying. 

“The days will all be marvels for us,” said Orson. 

“The days, I think, must have souls, just as we have. 
Some days seem to have such dark, such bitter thoughts. 

“Yes, I think you are right. There are days that strike 
one as having souls; others that seem quite soulless. 


- 
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Beautiful, empty shells, some of them; others, dim, yet 
tender, full of graciousness.” 

“Orson!” 

“Sweetheart!” 

“Do you know how wonderfully you are changed? Do 
you know you once talked bitterly, as one who was full of 
disappointments and disenchantments?” 

“You have set me, dear, ina garden of enchantment 
from which I mean never to escape. The garden is your 
heart.” 

Something glistened in the Professor’s eyes as he lis- 
tened. 

“God, in his infinite wisdom,” he said, in a reverent 
whisper, “gave her so much of grace; she had enough for 
both!” 

THE END. 
et et Ut 
A CARNEGIE RAKE-OFF. 


HAT are the ethics of eleemosynary solicitation? 
\VW Like the etiquette of private cars, this question 
is entirely modern, and there is nothing in the 
deportment books regarding it. The point which raises 
this interesting question we take from a Tacoma dispatch 
concerning another Carnegie library building. This dis- 
patch tells us that Dr. W. Stewart wants to be paid $3,750 
for soliciting a gift of $75,000 from Andrew Carnegie to 
erect a library building in Tacoma; that he is the financial 
agent for Whitworth College; that he is allowed five per 
cent. commission by that school on all moneys_he collects; 
that the city ought to pay him a similar amount. The 
Tacoma Library Committee is not inclined to grant Dr. 
Stewart the commission asked, which is a five per cent. 
commission. That strikes us as being distinctly low—the 
commission, not the proceedure. Architects get five per 
cent, advertising solicitors all the way from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Why, then, should not a solicitor of 
alms get five percent? The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. If Dr. Stewart can 
make Carnegie cheerfully give Tacoma $75,000 for a lib- 
rary, is not the feat worth $3,750 as the doctor’s hire? 
Nowadays such a very material view is taken of scooping 
the alms of millionaires that we see no reason why the 
soliciting of such alms should not be put upon a business 
basis. If Dr. Stewart could get another $75,000 out of 
Carnegie for Tacoma, would not Tacoma gladly give him 
$3,750 for his hire? The prejudice against commissions 
for alms soliciting seems to us out of date. 
The Argonaut. 
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PROGRESS. 


AN INCIDENT THEREOF, 








seat in the ascending tiers was occupied by an 

earnest spectator. Students were mingled with ex- 
perienced physicians, who had gathered to witness an 
operation which might mean so much to their profession. 

On the operating table lay a slender youth, scarcely 
more than a boy, lost in the unconsciousness produced by 
an anzesthetic. His throat and breast were bare. His hair 
hung in soft curls about his temples. He was beautiful 
even in his unnatural stillness, this frail lad they had found 
in the dispensary, suffering from a mysterious, unexplained 
disease. 

Grouped in a semi-circle around the table were grave, 
dignified doctors, distinguished in their calling, or holding 
professorships in the greatest medical schools in the world. 
In the centre stood the operating surgeon, a master among 
masters. Culture, intellect and the profoundest scientific 
knowledge were embodied in this coterie of scholars. 

Off at the door was an old man who had crept in unno- 
ticed and unknown. Below his shabby hat the thin, gray 
hair curled in much the same fashion as the boy’s. The 
stoop of his shoulders was exaggerated as he leaned for- 
ward, in dumb suspense. 

The surgeon concluded the brief address, outlining his 
theory, and took up the knife. His brain was clear and 
active; his nerves absolutely under control. He bent over 
the boy. Every eye in the room was fastened upon him. 
The tense feeling of an intellectuality that is on the point of 
grasping a new truth showed itself in the faces of men 
whose lives had been spent in medical research. A desire 


T= amphitheatre of the hospital was crowded. Every 
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for knowledge, for the good of humanity and for. the ad- 
vancement of the healing art, controlled every man in the 
amphitheatre. 

All but one. On the face of the old man at the door 
was a look of pitiable, helpless suffering. 

The surgeon’s knife moved rapidly and steadily. A 
brief interval, and he stood upright again, with an unmis- 
takable though subdued light in his eyes. 

“The theory is correct. The science of surgery has 
made a great stride. But this boy was not strong ~ enough 
to bear the shock. He is dead.” 

Very softly the spectators leaned back in their seats. 
There was the hush that is the instinctive tribute to the 
great, either in person or event. It was broken by a noise 
at the door. 

The old man had fallen across the threshold. 


Blanche Sterling. 
eet et Ut 


USES OF SPECULATION. 





HOW IT ACTS AS A PANIC-PREVENTER. 





to-day against unexpected demands upon the money 

market. By providing a means of exchange which 
supplements metallic money in international operations, the 
stock market gives to the money market that wonderful 
elasticity which permits loans of hundreds of millions to be 
floated without disturbarce, and which enables the larger 
markets to resist catastrophes with a firmness and a readi- 
ness of rebound which would not have been possible in 
transactions of such magnitude half a century ago. 

Nothing can be more beautiful from the standpoint of 
pure reasoning, and nothing is more vital to the smooth 
working of the great machine of modern civilized life than 
this transfer of capital through the mechanism of the stock 
market. Let us suppose the volume of capital seeking in- 
vestment, both permanent and temporary, to be as large as 
it is to-day, but without any common markets in which 
transferable securities could be sold. Then what would 
happen if asudden demand for money should fall upon 
London, Paris, or New York? If the entire demand had 
to be met in gold, or even in trade bills of exchange, the 
result would be a drain upon the market where the money 
was demanded which would result in convulsion upon con- 
vulsion, in the impairment of values below any point ever 
reached in a “stock market panic,” and in the paralysis of 
the whole industrial mechanism of the country. Mills 
would stop and wages would cease to be paid, because the 
commercial banks would be called upon to denude them- 
selves of gold and commercial bills, so that they would 
hoard with the tenacity of terror what little money they had 
left. 

How does the stock market avert such dangers? Simply 
by substituting securities for money. If money becomes 
plentiful in a given market, like New York, the surplus 
gravitates to the stock market. This increases the offer of 
money for securities, and the prices of securities rise. 
Such securities are drawn by the magnet of high prices from 
other markets, where money is less plentiful and prices are 
lower. The money, in other words, is drawn from the 
market where it is redundant to the market where it is most 
needed. It becomes profitable to sell securities for money 
where they they bring a good price, because the money 
obtained for them can be lent at a high rate in the market 
where it is scarce. The rate of interest for money thus 
co-operates with the fluctuations in securitiesto maintain, in 
the supply of money and loanable capital, a balance which 
is the more accurate in proportion tothe ease with which 
securities and money move between markets. 

The cost of shipping gold was once acontrolling factor 
in the difference in the rates for money. Securities have 
now, to a large extent, taken the place of gold in these inter- 
national exchanges. The cost of shipment is smaller, but 
the risk is less, and the time required for making transac- 
tions has been reduced by the use of the telegraph, the 
ocean cable, and the telephone. The larger the ownership of 
foreign securities on a given market, the more elastic is the 
cushion which that market presents against sudden shocks. 
Foreign securities do not usually suffer impairment from 
the same causes which affect domestic securities, and they 
therefore represent in international transactions the most 
perfect substitute for money. 

Charles A. Conant, in the August Forum, 
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adapted for recurrent festivals of that kind. 

London, Vienna, Philadelphia and Chicago 

all tried the World’s Fair scheme and I'll 

bet you couldn’t unload ano’her on to any of 

them with a skid. But St. Louis! Oh, 

Lord!” 

And this wealthy St. Louisan, whom I had 
picked as an ardent supporter of the great 
Fair that is to commemorate the greatest 
peaceful triumph of this country, held up his 
hands in horror and called for another high- 
ball. 

I send this interview to the MIRROR for 
what it is worth. I do not know whether 
my informant spoke truth when he said that 
a wealthy clique was and is back of this in- 
junction movement. Iam sure he was sin- 
cere when he admitted that he was and is 
opposed to the Fair. 

Ido not believe that opposiiton of this 
kind will do better or worse than the croak- 
ings of any other malcontent. But it seems 
to me that it is due to the public-spirited 
St. Louis men who have given time and 
money to this notable enterprise, that the 
“knockers” and “back-cappers” who are 
fighting in the dark against the best inter- 
ests of the greatest number of their fellow 
citize s should be shown up and pilloried as 
they deserve. 

Here, it seems to me, is an opportunity 
for the enterprising dailies of St. Louis to 
pick out and classify “out of their own 
mouths,” the fogies who remain surfeiting 
upon and yet retarding the prosperity of 
your city. Such men were not wanting in 
Chicago during the early days of the Colum- 
bian Exposition project, but it is not of 
record that they went so far as to make civil 
suit against a public benefit for the mean, 
cheap motive of protecting their personal 
joss-houses from the very gaze of the com- 
mon people. 

If anything is necessary to boom the 
cause of the Fair amongst the masses of St. 
Louisans, if there is one circumstance that 
could make every decent workingman an 
agent and apostle of the proposed exposition 
in Forest Park, it seems to me that it lies at 
hand with the facts in this alleged plot to 
enjoin the promoters from using that match- 
less site. In justice to themselves, at least, 
the rich property owners near Forest Park 
should be forced to “show their hands,” and, 
showing them, to declare ultimately whether 
they are one with their fellow citizens or in 
cabal against them. In either case the 
Fair project cannot suffer by the truth. 

In spite of the temporary disfigurement of 
Jackson park, of Chicago, for a period after 
the disappearance of the great Fair, the 
presence ot that as yet incomparable white 
city provei a lasting benefit, not only to the 
park itself, but to every boulevard and high- 
way leading thither. Enough of the great 
exposition buildings were left to stand as 
ornate monuments of the unforgettable 
greatness of that long holiday, and, withal, to 
add to the picturesque and historical signiti- 
cance of every vista in the great tract. 
Whereas the Jackson Park was a mere field 
with small trees scattered at long intervals 
when the Fair was first projected, it is now 
at once a garden and a grove. Its very soil 
is sacred to every Chicagoan and the amount 
of money lavished annually in its improve- 
ment is given more willingly than if it had 
never been the crowning scene of the city’s 
youthful splendor. 

The ramshackle hotels and ephemeral 
settlements that crowded the vacant spaces 
about Jackson Park are almost gone. Most 
of them vanished months before the last 
great structure of the Fair itself had yielded 


THAT FAIR INJUNCTION. 

For the benefit of St. Louis friends of the 
much heralded World’s Fair of 1903, and 
in connection with the injunction suit re- 
cently filed by Judge Krum in behalf of 

two disinterested St. Louis workingmen, I 

submit to the readers of the MIRROR the 

following report of a conversation which I 

held on Sunday night last witha millionaire 

property-owner whose home is so close to 

Forest Park that he might well be expected 

to have an interest inthe Forest City if not 
in the welfare of the vast enterprise now 
stir,ing St. Louis. 

.“How are you getting on with your 

World’s Fair scheme?” I asked. 

“Well we're getting things fixed so they 
will never be able to hold any such carnival 
in Forest Park,” he replied, “We’re going 
to stop that idiotic idea and stop it quick.” 

“But I thought the thing was settled. 
Hasn’t the committee on site decided to use 
a part of the great park?” 

“Of course they have. They’ve decided 
alot of things that they can’t carry out. 
We have got out an injunction that will 
drive them out of Forest Park at any rate.” 

“When you say ‘We, ‘have done so,’ what 
do you mean? Who are ‘we’?” 

“I mean’ the property-owners 
neighborhood of the park. You 
know that we never did consent to such an 
abuse of the great pleasure ground. Most 
of us never approved of a World’s Fair any- 
how, but we consider the plan to rip out 
trees, level hills, fill valleys and otherwise 
disfigure Forest Park as an outrageous and 
illegal one. And we're going to stop it if 
it costs us millions.” 

“Why didn’t the rich objectors bring this 
suit themselves?” 

“Why, until within the past two weeks, it 
was worth a man’s reputation to say a word 
against the Fair. The people down there 
have gone crazy about the whole fool idea. 
The wealthy business men who opposed the 
Fair were afraid to speak above a whisper. 
But we managed to get together finally and 
fix up this injunction suit. We've got the 
law on them, sure, and if they have a Fair 
at all it will not be in Forest Park. 

“Why, the architects tell me that it is a 
physical impossibility to erect the proposed 
buildings there without utterly destroying 
the whole profile and character of the land- 
scape. Either that or the expenditure of 
more money than the commissioners will 
ever be able to raise. And whenit comes to 
raising the money subscribed, they’ll never 
be able to get 50 per cent of it. Every call 
so far has shown a shrinkage of at least 10 
per cent. The people who put down their 
names can’t be found and many that can be 
found have ‘changed their minds.’ 

“But isn’t Forest Park the most beautiful, 
convenient and adaptable site possible?” 

“Beautiful and convenient, yes. I don’t 
believe it is adaptable. But suppose it was. 
Do you suppose we, who have spent millions 
of dollars upon residences near the park, are 
going to permit this hurdy-gurdy carnival to 
bring all the rag-tag and bobtail of the 
country into frame shanties, fire-trap hotels 
and canvas villages right under our noses? 
Not on you life.” 

“But didn’t Chicago select a park site fo, 
its World’s Fair, and isn’t that park now 
more beautiful than ever. 

“That argues nothing. Jackson park was 
and is a flat, almost treeless place. Besides, 
Chicago is not St. Louis. Our town is the 


the 
must 
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last place in the world that should want a 
Paris is the only town that is 


World’s Fair. 
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There'll be things doing on the stage next sea- 
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'A BOOK CLEARANCE. 


Closing out some excellent books, which were issued in 
1899 and 1900 and which sold at $1.25 and 
$1.50. Now you may have choice at 


the following cut prices: 


VIA CRUSIS—F. Marion Crawford.............. ........ $1.50 Sale Price, 98c + 
BOB, SON OF BATTLE—Alfred Oliphant ......... .. $1.25 Sale Price, 85c r 
ROBERT TOORNAY—Will Sage 0... 0... ---s-ss0++0 --»- $1.50 Sale Price, 98c ( 
“ RED ROCK—Thomas Nelson Page ................ ...-.... $1.50 Sale Price, 98c \ 
A FRIEND TO CAESAR-—Stearne Davis ...... .. $1.50 Sale Price, 95c | 
RED POTTAGE—Mary Cholmondeley ...... ............$1.50 Sale Price, 85c i 
DROSS-—By Henry Seton Meriman ...... .............--.. $1.75 Sale Price, 65c ( 
ROEDENS CORNER—Henry Seton Meriman....$1.50 Sale Price, 75c + 
RED AXE—Cwet., chit ee $1.50 Sale Price, 75c 
THE FASTEST one 
GROWING STORE WASHINGTON, 
IN AMERICA, ST. Louis. 
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“the broad HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
ARCHITECT 


Wainwright Bldg 
ST. LOUIS‘, MO. 
High-grade Do 
mestic, Ecclesias 
tical, Monumental! 
and* Municipa! 

Architecture, 
Send for 32-page 
t book of fac-simile 

testimonial letters of reference. 








to the wreckers. The waterways, the broad 
and devious lagoons, the wooded island with 
all its old witchery of whispering vines and 
lapping waters—-these all remain indestruct- 
ible reminders «f the old pride and glory of 
the shining city that made Chicago a byword 
and a boast in every corner of the world. 
John H. Raftery. 





Chicago, July 29th. 
tt 
WHEN BERNHARDT PLAYS ROMEO. 








When Sarah plays bold Romeo to Maudie’s 
Juliet, 

We'll see the other mummers hump to keep the 
pace they set; 

As old Jack Falstaff Edna May will trip across 
the scene, 

And staid Dick Mansfield must tog out as dear, 
petite Arline; 

Nat Goodwin as La 
for revenge; 

As Tess could Irving, hunted, 
Stonehenge, 

The fad will beat the book-play craze, 
the greatest yet, 

When Sarah’s playing Romeo to Maudie’s Juliet. 


Tosca would go thirsting 
flee for shelter to 


‘twill be 


Blanche Bates would make a brave Prince Hal, 
as Topsy could John Drew 

Achieve a hit; and how Jean d’Are would do for 
Kyrle Bellew! 

As Portia Joseph Jefferson could hardly fail to 
score, 

Gillette as Cleopatra would be well worth pay- 
ing for, 

And Mrs, Fiske as big Bill Sykes would crowded 
houses draw, 

While Frederick Warde would make the best 
Nell Gwynn we ever saw. 

Then all must get in line or find they're left out 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 


821 PINE STREET 





in the wet, 
When Sarah's playing Romeo to Maudie’s 

ratee O NSERVATORY 
When Francis Wilson makes his bow as Little OF MUSIC 





Eva, we 

Will see Modjeska's Uncle 
while to see; 

And Ada Rehan, 
appear, 

Will wear a white and flowing beard and rave 
and storm as Lear. 

May Irwin would be great as 
Clay Barnabee 

As Desdemona couldn't fail to be way up iu G. 


Tom, a thing worth 


Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 


when again she chooses to 


in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for resul/s. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Send for music and elocution catalogues. 


PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


Wang, and. H. 








son, you can bet, 
When Sarah's playing Romeo to Maudie’s Juliet. 
—Fortland Oregonian. 
st SD 
Best Watches—-Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaceard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Truman. P. Riddle is snmmering at 

tarbor Point, Mich. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass Cook and Miss Carrie 
“ook are at Cape May. 

Mrs. W. C. Eagon and son, Barney, will sum- 
ner at Lake Minnetonka: 

Mrs. Alfred Terry will leave this week for a 
orolonged tour of the West. 

Miss Lottie Chartrand is the guest of Mrs. 

harles Lee, at Tamaroa, Ills. 

Miss Etta Walker and her ‘sister will stay at 
colorado Springs until Fall. 

Postmaster and Mrs. Fred W. Baumhoff and 

hildren have gone to St. Paul. 

Mrs. James F. Brunaugh, accompanied by her 

n, has gone to Waupaca, Wis. 

Misses Katherine and Alice Linneman, left 
ist week for the Colorado resorts. 

Mrs. Dave Blanton, of Delmar boulevard, is 
pending a month at Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kupferle and Miss Estelle 
Kupferle, are at Charlevoix, Mich. 

Mrs. R. E. Seidlitz is at the Buffalo Exposition, 
en route to Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Mr. George D. Fisher and his daughter, Miss 
Helen Fisher, have gone to Denver. 

Mr. E. Anheuser and his bride left on Satur- 
day last for the Eastern Coast resorts. 

Mrs. Willard Bartlett has gone to the North- 
ern lakes to remain until cool weather. 

Rev. Dr. Ingraham and his daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Ingraham, are at Wequetonsing. 

Mrs, John G. Kain, of Kensington avenue, 
left Monday for the Northern Lake resorts. 

Mrs. Cary Carper isa guest at the cottage of 
Mr. and Mrs. P, Carper, at Long Lake, Mich. 

Mrs. Charles Drummond returned last week, 
via the Buffalo Exposition, from Bar Harbor. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. C. Moon and Miss, Maude 
Moon, left last Monday, for the Eastern resorts. 

Miss Virginia Lee, of Cabanne, has joined 
friends in Chicago for a tour of the Northern 
Lakes. 

Mrs. Charles Todd Clark, of 4413 Olive street, 
has gone on a six weeks’ tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mrs. Hamilton Farish, accompanied by her 
children, left last week for the Eastern Coast 
resorts. 

Mrs. Med Johnson and Mrs, T. E. Price have 
gone to Lake Chautauqua for the month of 
August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitfield Russell, of 4530 Forest 
Park Boulevard, with their children, are at New- 
port R. I. 

Mrs. J. H. Manewal and family, will leave 
shortly for Cape May to stay until late in 
September. 

Mrs. George J. Tansey and Miss Caroline 
Newman left, Tuesday, fora three weeks’ visit 
to Chicago. 

Miss Sallie Boyce, of Lindell boulevard, sails 
this week for Europe under the chaperonage 
of Dr. Ella Hunt. 

Dr. and Mrs. Louis T.Pim have given up the 
idea of house-keeping until fall, and are Resta 
at 2353 Albion place. 

Mr. and Mrs. F, A. Steer, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Leahy, will leave. this week 
for Charlevoix, Mich, 

Mrs. Mode G. Wolfe, of 4870 Fountain Park, 
and her brother, Mr. Alonzo Slayback, are at 
Maniton Springs, Col. 

Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Eliot, accompanied by 
their youngest son, have gone to visit Mr. 
Eliot’s mother at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schlossstein, Mrs. Caroline 
Seitz and Miss Seitz, have gone from Milwaukee 
to Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

Mrs. John Dryden and little son have left the 
city for Buffalo and a tour of the Eastern resorts. 
including a trip down the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Schafer, of Clemens 
avenue, have gone to AtlanticCity. After visit- 
iug other coast resorts they will go to Canada. 

Mrs. Rubleman, of West Pine Boulevard, and 
her two daughters, Misses Helen and Bertha 
Rubleman, are summering on the Michigan 
shore, 

Dr. and Mrs. Louis H. Behrens, of 3742 Olive 
street, accompanied by Miss Doris Kraft, will 
leave, August 10th, for a two weeks’ trip through 
Colorado. 

Mrs. Alma G. Ward, of 3936 Russell avenue, 
has gone to Canada, where she is spending the 
summer with relatives, and will not return un- 
til October, 

Mrs. Dan Russell, her little’ son, Master 
Kennerly Russell, and her sister, Miss Aline 
Kennerly, of Delmar Boulevard, are at Manitou 
Springs, Col. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Widen and their daughter, 


The Mirror 
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Miss Vera Widen, left last Sunday for Atlantic 
City and Cape May. Mrs. P. S. Begg accom- 
panied them. 

Miss Corinne Endres, of Shaw Place, after a 
short visit to Milwaukee, will join her mother, 
Mrs. John Endres, at Sleepy Hollow, South 
Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. William Hamilton Cline, who has been 
visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bayless, of Page boulevard, returned to Kansas 
City last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. George R. Rubicain have been 
receiving congratulations, over the advent of a 
handsome little son who is to be christened G. 
Rex Rubecain, Jr. 

Mrs. H. G. Holden and Miss Marie Hole, of St. 
Louis, are in Salt Lake City. Later they 
will visit Glenwood Springs with Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Stewart of Denver. 

Miss Nellie Mason left last week for New 
York City, to join her sister and her brother-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Carr, and go with 
them to the Coast of Maine. 

Mrs. Malcolm Robb, of West Pine boulevard, 
is visiting her mother, Mrs. Rosalie Balmer 
Smith, and her sister, Mrs. Arthur Brown, in 
Denver. Mrs. Arthur Cale is with her. 

Mrs. James A. Maginnis and Miss Eugenia 
Maginnis returned last Wednesday after a two 
months’ visit in San Antonio. They left immed- 
iately for White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry Francis, Dr. and Mrs. 
Elsworth Smith, and their sister and brother-in- 
law, Dr. and Mrs. Crosby, of the U. S. army, left 
Saturday for an outing near Missoula, Montana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Widman, of Webster Groves, 
have left Wequetonsing for the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion and the seaside resorts. They are accompa- 
nied by their twin danghters, Misses Mildred 
and Mary. 

Mrs. James Nicholson chaperoned a party of 
young people to Eureka Springs, last week. 
The party consisted of Misses Marie McGinley, 
Clara Dean, Rubecain, Bruce, Margaret Luther 
and Helen Nicholson. 

Mrs. E. Dorsheimer and Miss Ella Dorshei- 
mer have gone to Detroit, on account of the 
former’s ill health. They will visit the Buffalo 
Exposition before returning to St. Louis, if Mrs. 
Dorsheimer’s strength permits. 

Miss Ida Yeager, daughter of J. F. Yeager, 
who left St. Louis last month for New York, 
sailed for Europe on Wednesday. Miss Yaeger, 
whose ability as a violinist is well known, will 
remain a year in Bayreuth, where she will study 
under Joachim. 

The hop at Glen Echo, Saturday evening, was 
quite the largest of the season. Mrs. Albert 
Bond Lambert, Miss Mildred Bell and Miss Ella 
Beers were among the most prominent guests, 
Glen Echo is about to have extensive improve- 
ments added to the clubhouse which will render 
it one of the most perfectly appointed club- 
houses in the country. President McGrew will, 
late this month, take a much-needed rest, He 
and his daughter, Mrs. Lambert will sail for 
Europe August 27. 


The newest ornament for the hair is a 
fillet of black velvet, upon which diamond 
flowers, leaves and insects are lightly laid, 
and which, as the stones are set on separate 
wires, sparkle with every movement of the 
wearer. The proper ornament for my lady’s 
feet remains, as of yore, a pair of shoes from 
Swope’s, at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis 
Mo., U.S. A. Swope’s shoes fit. They 
look pretty. They wear well. They are 
well made. You can’t get them for a song 
or less. They cost something, as all good 
things must, but they cost no more than they 
are worth for all their good qualities. 

FF 
HER VERSE APROPOS. 


A young teacher last Sunday told her Sun- 
day school class of a cruel boy who would 
catch cats and cut their tails off. “Now, 
can any little girl tell me of an appropriate 
verse?” she asked. There was a pause for 
afew moments, when one little girl arose 
and in a solemn voice said: “Whatsoever 
God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.”—Denver Post. 
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The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 
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BIRTH MONTH RINGS 
FOR AUGUST. 


Wear Moonstone, or for thee 

No conjugal felicity. 

The .August-born, without 
this stone, 

’Tis said must live unloved 
and lone, ‘ 


Ladies’ 

Solid 

Gold 3 

Moon- 

stone 

Set Ring, 
$3 to $7. 


here. 


had | 








Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Fine Leather Goods. 


The newest styles are 

The most_ exquisite 
collection of fine goods and 

- at lowest prices to be found 
in this or any other city. 
Gentlemen’s Full Dress Card 
Cases—made of genuine sea 


lion, ornamented with solid 
gold frog set with diamond 


eyes, style as shown $10 00 
. 


FEF GUT, DTICS. 0. cides ceca 


Other Styles as Low 








as $1.00. 
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$4.00 ro $10.00 
AAAAA 444444444 AOADAES BASS Bb BAA: 
Large Variety Other Styles at Various Prices. 
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Write for Catalogue—Mailed free. 


NE EAR RRA 8 ory: 
Sap cane Fev ow Cacia re 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, ™ 


Ladies’ Pocket- 
books, made of 
Brown Morocco, 
with Solid Silver 
Gilt Mountings, 
set with four 
Baroque Pearls 
and three sap- 
phires, style as 
shown in cut— 


Price. $25.00 





BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


SPP e4eeeeeeeeeeteees 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly, 
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THE GREAT INNES. 


Contracts have been closed between Man- 
ager Walker, of the Odeon, and F. N. Innes, 
for the appearance here early in the season, 
of Innes and his band, at that cosy temple of 
music. This will be the first appearance of 
Innes and his band here since he played at 
the Exposition, and drew the capacity of 
Music hall every night. And it will also be 
the first appearance of a band in the Odeon. 
It would appear that a band would not play 
to good advantage in this hall, and the same 
is true, but Innes has a band that is so 
different from the ordinary that it will be 
perfectly at home there. The class of 
music that Innes plays, and the way he plays 
it, together with the perfect control and 
superb technique of his work, give the band 
the standing of a symphony orchestra, and 
the result is that it produces music eminently 
fitted even for the Odeon. The ordinary 
band would blare and shriek, and make only 
noise in its walls, while Innes is certain to 
be an artistic revelation there. His work at 
the Exposition here proves that. 

FF 
THE THIRSTY HORSE. 

How much water can a horse drink with- 
out feeling any ill e€ects? Here is a ques- 
tion that several people connected with a 
Kensington mill are asking themselves. A 
man left his horse and buggy in front of 
the office for half an hour the other day, 
first tipping the boy a nickel to give the 
horse a bucket of water. Soon after the 
manager went out, and, seeing the horse 
with its little bonnet getting dry, he wet 
the headgear and gave the animal a second 
bucket of water. A clerk going out for 
lunch was moved by compassion to water 
the horse, and he was followed by 4 travel- 
ing salesman, who offered the apparently 
thirsty animal a fourth bucket. The horse 
drank them all, as well as a fifth bucket 
held up to him by a benevolent boy. 
Finally, the proprietor came out and ex- 
claimed: “That horse must have some 
water.” He was told that it had already had 
five bucket’s, but said: “No matter; give it 
a chance at asixth. It don’t drink unless 


it wants it.” The horse drank a sixth 
bucket of water and still lives. —Forest and 
Stream. 


se st ut 
MEASURING A WINK. 





A German scientist has measured the time 
occupied by a wink. He used a specially 
arranged photographic apparatus, and fixed 
a piece of white paper tothe edge of the 
eyelid for a mark. He found that the lid 
descends quickly and rests a little at the bot- 
tom of its movement, after which it rises, 
but more slowly than it fell. The mean 
duration of the downward movement was 
from seventy-five to ninety one-thousandths 
of a second; the rest with the eye shut lasted 
different periods, the shortest duration being 
fifteen-hundredths of a second with one sub- 
ject and seventeen-hundredths with another, 
and the third phase of the wink, the rising 
of the lid, took seventeen-hundredths of a 
second, making the entire duration of the 
wink about forty-hundredths, or four-tenths, 
of a second. 

Fe St 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








COMPLEXION 












is famous for keep- 
ing the skin soft and 
delicate because the 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder. 


Put it on with a 
small piece of cham- 
ois skin. 


Sample free. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN MAN. 
I. 
HOTEL MARLBOROUGH, 

April 11, 1900. 
My DeEarREST: Up at five-forty this 
morning. Asked the Magnificent Night 
Clerk for mail. He said, “None till eight.” 
Got ashave. Asked the M.N.C. again, 
time six o’clock. He said, “No mail for 
two hours.” Read the paper and got bréak- 
fast. Met Talboys; he is the fellow I told 
you of. At seven-fifty-five I slipped away 
from him and asked M. N. C. for letters. 
This time he got mad. Finally, at eight- 
fifteen, received yours of yesterday, and 

now, at eight-forty-five, am answering it. 
You’re the dearest, sweetest, loveliest 
lady in the land, and when I get this Trust 
formed I’m coming home to tell you so. 

Yours, 
Amos. 


II 
April 12, 1900. 

Lovinc: I’m afraid I’m settled here for 
some fewdays more. Chester came up from 
Richmond. He’s fearfully down on trusts, 
but Talboys and I are putting up a stiff jolly. 

I’m glad you’re going outa bit. Have 
all the fun youcan. The flowers aren't any- 
thing; you know I love to send them. 

Chester’s a nice fellow. He knows your 
people. Talk him up to them and see if 
he goes. 

It’s almost midnight and I’m dead. Talked 
myself hoarse to-day, but Chester held off. 
Expect Dennis, of Dennis Harvey company, 
to-morrow. Hope he’ll have some effect on 
Chester. 

Do you know how much I love you? O 
my love, my love, how did a gentle little lady 
like you pick up with a rough old fellow like 
me? 

Always yours, 
Amos. 


III. 
April 13, 1900. 


DEAREST: Fearfully upset at not hearing 
from you all day. Wonder if you’re ill. 
Telegraph me if you are, or if you need me, 
and I’lldrop all and goto you. You’re first 
always. 

Only time for these few lines. Dennis, 
Talboy, Chester, Plymton and I meet ina 
few minutes for a terrible struggle. Iron 
must consolidate. 

I love you, love you, love you. If I don’t 
get a letterfrom youin the morning I’ll 
wire you for news. 

Yours, 
Amos, 
IV 
April 14, 1900. 
Glad to hear from you to-day. 
Glad 
the 


SWEET: 
Sorry to learn your mother’s been ill. 
she’s better. Don’t hesitate to use 
horses. 

Awful day yesterday; we talked iron all 
day. Chester stiff asthe deuce. We must 
get him in or all will come to nothing. He’s 
sent for his partner, Carrol, so I’ll have to 
wait till next week, I’m afraid. 

Give my regrets to your mother, and don’t 
work too hard taking care of her. 

I’m so lonesome for you I don’t know what 
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todo. Glad you liked the ring. I saw it 
here and it reminded me of you, my pearl. 
Your 


AMOS. 


V. 
April 15, 1900. 


My Grr: Iron still as hard as ever. 
Carrol due to-morrow,and I hope he’ll make 
Chester come. It makes me ill to think of 
the inducements we’ve offered that fellow. 

We haven’t done much all day—much 
business I mean. I slept all morning and 
certainly was disappointed not to hear from 
you this afternoon. Chester and I went out 
to look at the Western Foundry. I liked his 
way of looking at things, so after dinner I 
asked him to come down to my room for a 
smoke. I must be getting soft, I think, for 
presently I got on your people and then on 
you. Itseems he knows you; he told me 
that you and he had a summer together in 
the mountains. Somehow I showed him 
your picture, and I couldn’t help seeing, 
dear girl, that he’s been in love with you, 
and I can’t help seeing that he loves you 
now. I’ve been envying him his good looks 
and youth, and money and—well, I felt old 
and rough alongside of him, but now, now 
I’ve got what he, with all that, couldn’t get, 
why, I’m as happy and proud asa prince. 
He’s a good fellow and I don’t see why, but 
I suppose you had your reasons. 

Let me hear from you regularly, dearie, 
or I’ll come home. 

Ever, 
Amos. 


Viz 


April 16, 1900—2 P. M. 

DEARIE: I’m sotired I ache, but I can’t 
let twenty-four hours pass without some 
message to my darling. 

Still no word from you. How can you 
treat me so? I’ve read your last little note 
fifty times, I think. 

Awful day with Talboys, Chester and 
Carroll. We’re succeeding, but it’s hollow 
to me since I’ve had no word from you. 

O my darling, I’m afraid I’ve been too 
happy. Your loving 

Amos. 


VII. 


April 17, 1900—Noon. 
My Dar.inG: Your letter came just 
now, and I’m the happiest man in the world. 
When there was no letter in the morning 
mail I made up my mind I’dcut home if 
none came at noon. 


Sorry your mother was so ill; had no idea 
it was so serious; but now that she hasa 
nurse, you'll have time to write me every 
day, please, if it’s only a line. 

Dearie, thank you for telling me about 
Chester. So you guessed he loved you, but 
he never told you. I wonder why! Well, 
I’m glad. You might have found him more 
attractive than me. There, I don’t mean 
that, dearie. 

Yesterday was a magnificent success, and 
now that I’ve heard from you, I can care 
about it. Chester’s come in, and after a 
few busy days over detail I’ll be home— 
Friday, I hope. 

Talboys is waiting, so must stop. 
happy I am, and all through you. 

Ever yours, 


How 


Amos. 


“THIS WILL CARRY YOU” 


O 


J 
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From 25 to 50 Miles on One Charge. 


3927-3939 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Let us Equip your Electric Vehicle with our Storage 


Battery—you will get satisfactory results, 





April 18, 1900. 


DEAR LITTLE ONE: Day after to-morrow 
I’ll be with you, dearest. Won’t it be great? 
How the time drags! Spent all day talking 
over ways and means. Talboys is-with me. 
Dennis and Ply.nton are crafty and think 
Chester and Carroll are getting too much; 
they talk of wanting to freeze out Chester 
and Carroll, but I can’t see it; it won’t be a 
go if we aren’t all together. It’s a big 
thing, dearie, and I’m proud of it, for it’s 
all me. 

Got you asouvenir of it. It’s a stunner 
and we’ll call it your “Iron Consolidation 
tiara,” your diamond beyond diamonds! 
And I’ll be with you soon, dearie, and tell 
you for myself all I think of you. 

I’ve been waiting for a letter all day, little 
one; you oughtn’t to treat meso. I suppose 
you’re working yourself to death over your 
mother. Can’t the nurse do it all? I’m 
going to take care of you when I get back. 
Think of it, I’ll be with you in forty-eight 
hours! Always yours, 

Amos. 


IX. 
April 19, 1900. 

My Dear: It appears I have made a 
great mistake. I might have known I was 
too old and stupid for a bright little girl like 
you, but I didn’t know, little one, I didn’t 
know. 

Chester came to my room to night, and I 


te eee . See 
Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS @2 AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 
BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


4 Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
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howed him the “Iron Consolidation.” He said 
- it was big and. garish, and didn’t suit you, and 
that I didn’t suit you, and that you were differ- 
ent clay from me. Beauty and the Beast, he 
said, and that he thought you cared for him, 
f you were not bound tome. But you're 
not, little one; you’re free—free as air. I 
can’t take you, dear, unless I take you all,— 
heart and soul, dear; I must have all or 
nothing. 

How my alluding to him in my letters 
must have hurt you! I didn’t know, dearic; 
how could I? But oh, little one, why didn’t 
you tellme? Have I ever been hard or cold 
to you? Well, you are free just as soon 2s 
you care to tell people. I don’t know what 
to do, but, of course it must come from you 

Amos. 








FAUST €& SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 
and 
Operate 


Delmar Garden. 
PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 














Chester will be with you to-night. Don’t 

hesitate for me. I want you to be happy. 
Po 
April 20, 1900. 

My DEAR: Got your letter. Do you 
meas—— What do you mean? Have I 
made a mistake? You are “hurt,” “grieved,” 
“angry.” Darling, do you mean you do love 
me? Do youlove me? Can you forgive 
me? Say, do you love me? Telegraph 
*yes” or “no.” Dll understand. 

Yours, if you wish, 
Amos. 
April 21, 1900. 


Telegram: 
Yours received. Will be with you this 
evening. Amos. 
— Eadtth Lanigan in Lippincott’ s. 
ee 


NOBODY PASSED. 





“There is an officer in the regular army 
who is stationed not a hundred miles away 
from Governor’s Island this very day.” said 
a West Pointer recently, “who would never 
have graduated at the academy had it not 
been for his cool nerve plus his quick wit on 
atrying occasion.” And the West Pointer 
went on to tell of the cause and effect of 
that nerve and quick wit. 

Twenty odd years ago, when he was at 
West Point, there was a cadet thére who 
“funked” in his final examination in his 
ourth year. He was a popular fellow and 
all his classmates felt sorry for him. They 
were all to doff the gray for the blue ina 
few days and the poor fellow—it had leaked 
out despite regulations—would be declared 
on graduation day “deficient”—the only one 
out of a class of more than sixty. 

It so happened that a night or two before 
graduation day Mr. X—let him be called 
that—was obliged to be on sentry duty. The 
officer of the guard that night got a sudden 
idea into his head; the cadet might be so 
disheartened that he would be neglectful of 
his duty. He would test him—see if he had 
“soldier stuff” in him, even though all odds 
were against his future. 

It was a dark, rainy night. The officer of 
the guard suddenly came across the cadet’s 
post. 

The click of steel at the same time warned 
the intruder that the sentry’s keen eyes 
were upon him—at least that his quick hear- 
ing had detected the stealthy steps on the 
wet sod. Then came out in a half muffled 
voice: “Who goes there?” 

This was the moment the officer of the 
guard had fixed in his mind for a test of the 
cadet’s soldierly qualities. The answer 
came quickly tothe sentry’s challenge: “No- 
body.” 

To the amazement of the officer, the cadet 
came toa “right shoulder shift,” as it was 
called in those days, paced by him and said: 
“All right, my orders are to let Nobody pass, 
major.” 

The cadet had recognized the officer. His 
answer, even if not regular ina military 
sense, was correct, but it was a tough one on 
the major." The story was so good it could 
not keep, and it went to Washington. 

“To make a long story short,” said the 
West Pointer, “that answer, under the cir- 
cumstances, won influence enough for that 
cadet not to leave the academy as a ‘de- 
ficient,’ but merely to be put back for an- 
other year’s chance. Result? He gradu- 
ated with high honors in the following June 
and was my commander inthe Philippines 
Six months ago.” 


ee 
Mermod & Jaccard’s on Broadway. 
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SO THEY WERE MARRIED. 





“It does not always pay for a man to 
scribble all over the face of the earth the 
name of the woman he is in love with,” said 
a prominent business man the other day, 
“put it saved one fellow his job and made a 
success of him. The man, who was then a 
mere youth, was working for me for $50 a 
month. I thought a good deal of his in- 
dustry, intelligence and accuracy. Sud- 
denly he became very unreliable, making 
all sorts of inexcusable mistakes. About 
the same time I found the name ‘Amy’ 
written on blotters, loose scraps, on the 
wall—everywhere. I called the young man 
to me one day and told him that he was get- 
ting so careless and unreliable that I was 
going to give him thirty days in which to 
stop making mistakes or resign. Suddenly 
it occurred to me that the name ‘Amy’ was 
in his writing. ‘Who is Amy?’ I asked 
him abruptly. He blushed deeply. ‘She’s 
my sweetheart, sir,’ he replied. ‘We’re 
going to get married as soon asI can save 
$300. I’m putting away $25 a month, and 
we'll get married in a year.’ I looked at 
him hard, and he turned redder and red- 
der. ‘No, you won’t,’ said I; ‘you’ll be 
out of a job, and, what’s worse, unfit for 
work before then. You goto Amy and tell 
her she must marry you ina month,’ ‘But 
I can’t do that, sir,’ replied the clerk; ‘I’m 
only beginning to save this month.’ 
‘You do what I tell you,’ I rejoined. ‘You 
tell Amy that you’ve got her on the brain so 
that you are not worth $10 a month to me, 
and that if she does not marry you ina 
month you'll lose your job.’ The poor 
fellow was in a quandary. ‘She won’t 
marry me,’ he said; ‘I must wait till I 
can give her a home. How can I 
get $300 in a month?’ ‘Oh, that’s all 
right, Jim,’ I said; ‘I’ll let you have the 
$300. You can pay it back to me $10 a 
month. But you must be married inside of 
thirty days. I’ll give you thirty days to go 
on making mistakes while you’re thinking 
of getting married and thirty days to make 
mistakes while you’re getting used to being 
married. Then no more mistakes, or out 
you go. Well, Jim made mistakes for two 
days. He got married in thirty days 
exactly. That was five years ago. To-day 
he and his wife and two boys are as happy 
a little family as you could find anywhere. 
He is still working for me. He gets nearly 
$150 a month salary, and the first boy was 
named for me. Now, all this shows merely 
that a man should not let love affect him 
like ‘dope,’ and that most men achieve their 
best work when they are happy.”—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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Frank Anderson was for years a well- 
known commercial traveler who made 
Galena. He was passionately fond of honey, 
and the proprietor of the Galena Hotel, at 
which he always stopped, always had some 
on hand for him. On one trip Anderson 
took his wife along, and as he approached 
Galena he mentioned to her that he was 
getting to a place where he could have 
honey. When the pair were sitting at the 
supper table that night no honey appeared, 
and Anderson said sharply to the head 
waiter: 

“Where is my honey?” 

The waiter smiled and said: 

“You mean the little black-haired one? 
Oh, she don’t work here now.”—KXansas 
City Journal. 
Fe ad 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


Sonnets to a Wite. 
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By Ernest McGaffey. 
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Gaffey’s sequence of seventy sonnets while they were 
appearing in the St. Louis MIRROR, they have been put 
into dainty and delightful book-form. 

The editor of the MIRROR, Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
has, at the request of the sonneteer, written a few pages of 
foreword for the edition. 

Of this sequence of sonnets the editor of Current Literature, 
Mr. Bayard Hale, wrote an appreciation as introduction to a 
selection of the verses in the April issue of that periodical. 
In that article Mr. Hale said the sonnets celebrate “in an al- 
most Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained jubilance, 
with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare exquisiteness 
of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them is the 
marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, 
reviewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ecstasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the more 
because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, because it is 
unavailing—gathering out of some such splendid sorrow its 
crown of joy. But of its serener and more desired delights we 
have now an expression which is, as the MIRROR declares, 
‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’” 

Such an appreciation from such an authoritative source 
justifies the further assertion by another critic that no such 
body of original verse has been put forth in America in the 
last quarter of a century or more. Every one will wish to 
read 


ia response to demand by those who read Mr. Ernest Mc- 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


The price of the volume is $1.25. 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis, 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER.” 


We Wonder 


How many men 

‘ Notice the style and 

Workmanship 

We have put into our 

Summer Suits— 
The high cut and close 
Fitting collar and the broad 
Shoulders of the coat— 
The tendency which the 
Vest has to remain in 
Place and NOT bob up 
Serenely from behind 
The coat collar— 

The “peg-top” shape of the 

Trousers and their faculty 

Of breaking evenly 

Across the instep— 
We wonder ! 
Have you noticed 
These things? 
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Answer! 
Men’s Suit’s, $10.00 to $39.00 
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’ 
Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St., 
St. Louis. 
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IRISH NATIONALISTS. 

The Irish Nationalists will hold their 
annual festivites at the Fair Grounds, Sun- 
day, August 11, anda right royal time may be 
anticipated. The sports will include, a boy 
and girl race, contestants of both under 16 
years, a fat man’s race, standing-jump, run- 
ning high jump, pole vaulting, shot putting, 
potato and athletic races, and each will afford 
an unlimited amount of enjoyment to the 
large crowd that always attends this event. 
Several noted contestants from abroad have 
signified their intention to enter the athletic 
contests, prominent among them, Patrick 
O’Connor of Ireland, the world’s champion 
broad jumper, with a record of over 2414 
feet. All the local athletes are busily train- 
ing for the event and will doubtless give the 
champions a good tussle for the laurels. If 
the advance sale of tickets be any indication, 
the grounds will hardly contain the large 
crowd that is sure to be present on this 
occasion. 
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“Mamma,” said a sweet young girl, “I 
think Mr. Meadows loves me, and is begin- 
ning to have serious intentions.” “What 
makes you think so?” the fond mother ask- 
ed. “Why, he laughed heartily at one of 
papa’s jokes last night.”’ 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 
AT THE DELMAR. 


The transplanted prima donna thrives at 
the Delmar. So, also, does the transplant- 
ed comedian. The fair Berri isin great 
voice and spirits, Moulan is in his most comic 
mood, and “La Mascotte” goes with a hum, 
this week. 

An immense crowd—the biggest of the 
season—saw the show Sunday night. Miss 
Berri’s welcome was prodigious and threat- 
ened to make an embarrassing pause in the 
proceedings. Moulan was scarcely less 
stormily received. 

Bettine does not show off the prima donna 
vocally, but Berri is always interesting, 
always worth hearing, and her personality 
always helps her to. please her audience. 
Berri is a study. There is so little of the 
regulation prima donna about her. She 
gives herself no airs, she is free from affec- 
tation and absolutely without vanity. Her 
grotesque “get up” in the first act of “Mascot” 
proves that conclusively. No woman with a 
suspicion of vanity would deliberately try to 
make herself look ridiculous when the part 
does not call for an eccentric make-up. 

The tall prima donna is a slightly modified 
edition of Sis Hopkins in the first scenes of 
theopera. A ragged dress and coiffure, a /a 
Rose Melville, is not calculated to accentuate 
the Berristyle of beauty. Nevertheless, two 
thin, stiff, crooked braids, stick from the 
sides of her head, one tied with scarlet, the 
other with green, ribbon. No, clearly, 
though she may be guilty of wearing red 
heeled slippers and giving birthday parties, 
vanity is not one uf the Berri’s small vices. 

In the second act, the palace scene, she 
bloomed out most gorgeously, however, and 
rarely has the tall singer looked better than 
in the robes of the Countess of Panada. 

Moulan made Prince Lorenzo the star part 
of the opera. He “gagged” the lines pro- 
fusely, hovered near the center of the stage, 
allowed himself to be appropriately “fed” by 
the other comedians—a farmer and a doctor 
—and interpolated an altogether original 
and amusing comic song. It was Moulan all 
the time, and Moulan at his funniest; con- 
sequently the evening was one of noisy mirth 
for the audience. 

But the effulgence of the erstwbile Uhrig’s 
Cave lights dimmed not the glow of the 
regular Delmar luminaries by their bril- 
liancy. In fact, some of the favorites never 
appeared to better advantage than this. week. 

John Martin did his best work of the 
season as Rocco and a better farmer has 
rarely worked in these parts. 

Charles Morgan had on an excruciatingly 
funny make-up as a Doctor with a sepulchral 
cough. 

Harold Gordon as Frederic, received the 
heartiest encore of the evening for his sym- 
pathetic singing of a pretty ballad, entitled, 
“Star of my life.” 

Edwin Clarke, as Pippo, was not as happy 
as his brother singers. He seemed not in 
the best of voice, and was particularly un- 
fortunate in the matter of wigs and costumes. 

Agnes Paul was radiant as Fiametta. The 
Spanish costume, in the third act, became 
her well and she played and sang with spirit. 

The chorus was never better. All the 
pretty girls were in evidence, the graceful 
Idella Grover, and the spirituelle Olive Vail 
having returned after a week’s absence. Lis- 
some little Florence Chapman is heard in 
solo bits, and two pretty voices, hitherto 
obscured in chorus work, were given slight 
prominence. The newly discovered voices 
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SOROSIS lasts.” 


This is incorrect. 


factory. 


SOROSIS. 


uniform price of 
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@ TRADE MARK 
The Best Shoc for Women. 


SOROS : 


LASTS. 


The fit and style of a shoe depends upon the lasts. 
Some dealers claim that they have “shoes made on the 


Of all the shoes manufactured in the 
country, SOROSIS is the only one having its own last 


The models are jealously guarded, and unlike the ordinary 
last, cannot be purchased or duplicated. 

So superior are these styles that many dealers insist on 
claiming that their shoes are just as good or the same as 


Refuse all substitutes and insist upon having ‘the genuine. 
They are sold in all leathers, all styles and all sizes at the 


$3 50 per pair. 
Sold in St. Louis exclusively by 


OLIVE STREET, BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET. 
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FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .»* Strictly High Class. .% Both Plans. 
Cool and Delightful in Summer. 


Roof Garden. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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belong to a budding prima donna named 
Gertie Hutchinson, and pretty, petite 
Maud Grey, who is also a promising singer. 

That is a great combination at the Delmar 
now, for summer or winter opera; in fact, 
in the language of one Richard Spamer, the 
organization is “unique for vocal excellence 
and histrionic distinction” and should not be 
allowed to leave St. Louis with the summer 
weather. With the scene of operations trans- 
ferred to Exposition Music Hall, Manager 
Southwell would stand an excellent chance 
for a prosperous winter season with his 
present company. Let us hope that he will 
have an opportunity to demonstrate the truth 
of this assertion. 


FINE VAUDEVILLE. 


Marie Dressler, with the clever assistance 
of Adele Farrington, is still the head-liner 
at Forest Park Highlands, despite the fact 
that this is her second week. The unctuous 
Miss Dressler is too clever a comedienne not 
to hold her audiences, and with such a song 
as “I Am Looking for a’ Angel without 
Wings,” which has made her famed from 
ocean to ocean, her drawing capacity is un- 
limited. The Strakosch Opera Company is 
one of the highest class musical organizations 
on the vaudeville stage, headed by Mme. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 18%. 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
l6th toSeptember 15th. FALL, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“I give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A., Ithaca. N. Y. 





Harriet Avery Strakosch, the wife of Edgar 
Strakosch, whois a nephew of Max and 
Maurice  Strakosch. Their _ selections 
from “Il Trovatore,” and “Rigoletto” com- 
prise the gems of these operas. Tie 
Deltorellis’ musical comedy, gotten up with 4 
finesse such as only Frenchmen display, 
Press Eldridge and his monologue and soz 
turn, and anexceedingly clean, novel and 
easy athletic exhibition by the Bright 
Brothers make up an unsurpassable vauc¢- 
ville bill. 
ze Ft st 

The tinest silk umbrellas, with the mos: 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $4 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway an 
Locust. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Hanley-Ravold Company is now in its 

1 week at Koerner’s garden and has been 

his successful. Commencing Sunday even- 
production of ‘‘Monto Cristo” will be 
Mr. Lawrence Hanley is happily cast in 
ie part made famous by Charles Fechter 
mes O'Neill. Mr. Hanley has played the 
iany times and brings all of his best 
tale: ts to bear on it. Mr, Ravold, in Nortier, 
‘riend of Dantes, has one of the best parts he 
iyed this season, combining both comedy 

i pathos. Mr. Ravold will be seen at_ his 
Miss Kemble plays the heroine, Mercedes, 
that gives her great opportunity for good 
acting and beautiful gowns. In the last act she 
| wear one that will cause the fair sex to envy 

. New scenery has been provided, special 
attention being given to the Chauteau D’If. 
vhich a great storm effect will be given. 


im 
\Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 


Maurice Freeman’s opening at Uhrig’s Cave 
Saturday evening was a decided success. 
ining at the matinee on Sunday afternoon, 
Mr. Freeman and his company will pre- 
sent Mr. John A, Fraser’s romantic drama, 
‘Because I Love You.” Both Mr, Freeman and 
his charming wife, Miss Nadine Winston, should 
prove very effective in the title roles, The band 
concerts before and after each performance are 
very pleasing and contribute their share to the 
popularity of this summer]garden. 
yd 

Next week the popular basso, Eugene Cowles, 
whom everyboay remembers because of his 
achievements with the Bostonians and after- 
wards as Alice Nielson’s leading basso, will sing 
in vaudeville at Col. Hopkins’ popular Forest 
park Highlands. -“‘The Heart Bowed Down,” 
which made him famous, and his celebrated 
\rmorer’s Song, are in his week’s repertoire,‘and 
little more need be said, Cowles is Cowles; 
that’s all, An almost equally strong card is the 
Pony Quartette, from ‘The Casino Girl,” im- 
ported by George Lederer. These two acts 
ilone should make the week a banner one for 
the Highlands. 


last 
Begit 
next 


xj 

Next week at Delmar Garden, Lecocq’s musi- 
cal modification of**The Two Dromios,” “‘Girofle- 
Girofla.” Maud Lillian Berri isto appear as the 
twin sisters Giroflle and Girofla; Frank Moulan 
has the part of the lucky father, Don Bolero 
D’Alearazas. Pretty Aggie Paul dons boy’s 
clothes once more to the great delight of her 
large masculine following; the veteran Blanche 


Chapman gets back into the cast after a week’s 
absence, playing the good part of Aurore, the 
mother of the twins; and all the other princi- 
pals, (Some-seventeen in number) will display 


the resources of the big company at its best. 
It should be a great week at the Delmir. 


se et Ut 
CIGARS ARE RIGHTS AND LEFTS. 





“It is nat always because a cigar is badly 
made that the wrapper curls up and works 
off,” said a tobacco dealer recently. “It is 
often because a right-handed man is smok- 
ing a left-handed cigar. Sounds strange, 
hey? Well, a ‘left-handed cigar’ is one 
rolled by the maxer’s left hand, for all 
cigarmakers must be ambidextrous. A 
piece of tobacco for a wrapper is cut on the 
bias and is rolled from leftto right on the 
filler. Theother piece, for reasons of econ- 
omy, is then used and must be rolled the op- 
posite way by the operator’s other hand. 
Hence, a smoker who holds his cigar in his 
right hand sometimes, in twisting it about, 
rubs the wrapper the wrong way and un- 
oosens it.”—Philadelphia Times. 

se Ft Ut 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
eir own shops on premises, under personal 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 

d Locust. 


Ft 
He; “What I feel for you, Muriel, I can 
vever tell you in words; true love is silent.” 
iriel: “Oh, no, I assure you. It speaks to 


apa.”—" Punch. ” 
FS 


Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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A FORMER NAVAL ROW. 





Maclay has attempted to write the history 
of the Spanish war a few months after its 
occurrence and has failed to satisfy his read- 
ers. James Fennimore Cooper studied and 
thought about the events of the war of 1812 
for twenty-five years before he told its story, 
and in the telling he sought not to advocate 
this side or that, but simply to state the 
facts; yet his very moderateness was as sure- 
ly oil to the fire of partisanship as the most 
vigorous taking of sides could have been. 

When the battle of Lake Erie had been 
fought and won, the battle for the credit of 
the victory began to wage. There was a 
feeling that Elliott, the second in rank, had 
not been cordial in his support of Commo- 
dore Perry, but Commodore Perry apparent- 
ly did not sanction this view, for he praised 
Elliott’s conduct in his official report, and 
later, at Elliott’s request, he wrote a letter 
in which he expressed indignation at any 
reports prejudicial to Elliott’s character and 
warmly commending the conduct of himself, 
his officers and crew on the occasion of the 
battle. When, however, afew years later, a 
bitter quarrel sprang up between Perry and 
Elliott, urged on apparently by friends 
jealous for the standing of their favorite, the 
situation changed and at that late date, five 
years after the battle had been fought, Com- 
modore Perry prepared charges against 
Elliott for his conduct in that affair, claiming 
to have come into possession of fresh facts. 
The government took no action in the mat- 
ter, and in another year Perry died. 

Sixteen years later Elliott excited the 
disapproval of the Whig press and the old 
scandal about his conduct at Lake Erie was 
revived, leading to a publication of a life of 

Elliott, inspired by himself, although writ- 
ten by another, which not only defended his 
conduct at Lake Erie, but claimed that the 
success of the battle was mainly due to his 
efforts. This aroused the ire of Commodore 
Perry’s friends and the battle for glory was 
renewed. 

It was at this time that Cooper’s “History 
of the United States” was brought out. In 
his reference to the battle of Lake Erie he 
made no attempt to settle the Perry-Elliott 
controversy. He gave an account of the 
battle in accordance with what seemed to 
him to be the facts. He paid high tribute 
to Perry’s skill and conduct, but he did not 
attack Elliott; and this was an inexcusable 
omission from the, point of view of the 
Perryites. Prejudiced critics opened fire 
upon Cooper in newspapers and. magazines. 
One set of articles by William A. Duer, 
whose nephew had married into the Perry 
family, which were published in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, were so per- 
sonal in their charges and so offensive that 
Cooper sued the editor for libel. 

The suit, when it finally came to trial, 
thoroughly vindicated Cooper, and, it may 
be said in passing, that the case has been 
characterized as one of the most extraordi- 
nary trials ever recorded in merely literary 
annals, winning for Cooper as a lawyer the 
admiration that had previously been ac- 
corded him as a writer. The case, at the 
suggestion of the defendant, was not taken 
before an ordinary jury, as involving too 
great technical detail, but was heard by 
three distinguished lawyers, one chosen by 
each principal in the suit and the third by 
both. After a trial lasting five days the 
referees decided that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the damages fixed in the 
original stipulation—the amount was only 
$250 besides the costs, vindication, rather 
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Dry-Air Refrigerator. 


After tests, adopted by Pullman Car Co., Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Union Pacific, Northern Pacific and many others 
for Dining Cars. 


IT’S THE BEST FOR HOMES. 





















than money, being sought; that Cooper 
had been faithful to his obligations 
as a historian; that the narrative of the 
battle was true in its essential parts and 
written in a spirit of impartiality and jus- 
tice; that the writer of the criticism had 
not faithfully fulfilled the office of a re- 
viewer; that the review was not true in its 
essential facts, nor written in a spirit of 
impartiality and justice, and the defendant 
was ordered to have the decision published 
at his own expense in New York, Wash- 
ington and Albany newspapers. On five of 
these points the decision was unanimous; on 
three others the decision was two in favor 
to one, who agreed generally with the 
others as to the outward facts, but refused 
to criticize the motives of the acts. 

The result of the trial was a great triumph 
for Cooper; he won respect and sympathy 
from an opposing public through sheer right 
tothem. The controversy over Perry and 
Elliott is not settled to this day, and never 
will be, and Cooper knew well enough that he 
could not settle it, and so would better leave 
it alone. Edgar S. Maclay has not the 
wisdom of Cooper. He preferred to take a 
hand in the matter, and has by his attitude 
toward one incident thrown discredit upon 
his whole book.—New Bedford Standard. 

set 
A PROPHECY FOR INDIA. 





Sir. Mountstuart Grant Duff is one of 
Great Britain’s most experienced colonial 
officials. For a long time he _ was 
governor of the Madras presidency. While 
there he took great interest in educational 
matters, though whether he approved of 
lavish schooling for all classes of natives or 
not may be considered doubtful, in view of 
the following story: One day he was en- 
gaged in his study at Gindi sorting, cata- 
loguing and apportioning to different schools 
a large quantity of text books and educational 
works, which lay littered around him on 
tables and chairs. An intimate friend was 
ushered into the room, and, seeing the 
mountains of books behind which the gov- 
ernor sat entrenched, asked with astonish- 
ment: 

“What on earth are you doing?“ 

Sir Mountstuart looked up with a smile, 
and then, with a face grown suddenly grave, 
replied: 

“I am paving our road out of India.” 

Fs 

“He was intoxicated with love when he 
proposed.” “Is he still drunk. “No. Her 
quick acceptance sobered him. 





A FABLE. 


A buff Cochin-China hen once set 
for 24 hours on a white China door 


knob without hatching so much as a 
keyhole. 

In great alarm she called in Dr. 
Shanghai, who felt her pulse, looked 
at her tongue and then advised her to 
ask the farmer’s wife for a setting of 


eggs. i 
“I admire your persistence,” he 


said, “but even persistence may be 
misplaced.” 

The moral of this fable is as plain 
as a pikestaff. 

Lots of men are almost as foolishly - 
persistent as that hen. They persist 
in going from one ready-made clothier 
to another when they never get a 
“good fit” from any of them. 

No one but a good tailor can fit 
these hard-to-fit men. 

We’re ready to fit any man—please 
any man—suit any man in a made-to- 
order suit for from $25 to $50 per suit. 
Trousers, $5 to $12. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., Opposite P. 0. 








ALL TRUMPS IN A WHIST HAND. 
I have been a whist player now for over 
half a century and never, till the night of 
June 26, have I seen all the trumps held in 
one hand. How often has this occurred, 
and what are the chances of its occurring 
once in a hundred years?—Liverpoo! Post. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


The movement of prices in Wall street has 
of late been very irregular, with the tendency 
mainly downwards. Inspite of artificial sup- 
port on the part of pools and syndicates, the 
bears succeeded in forcing prices lower all 
around, and in uncovering a good many stop- 
loss-orders. A surprisingly large increase 
in loans, and a small decrease in surplus re- 
serves, as revealed by the bank statement of 
last Saturday, together with a complete fail- 
ure of peace-overtures in the steel strike sit- 
uation, made many small holders timid of the 
future and gave the entire market a rather 
flabby appearance at times. It could be no- 
ticed, however, that transactions were not 
very heavy; liquidation did not seem to be 
very urgent or extensive, and offerings were 
readily absorbed, in spite of some most 
capricious fluctuations in various leading 
stocks, such as Sugar, Rock Island, Chicago 
& Northwestern common, American Car & 
Foundry preferred, Pacific Mail, Leather 
preferred and St. Paul common. 

The great steel strike is now the over- 
shadowing feature in stock speculation. All 
last week the impression was strong that an 
amicable settlement would be effected, and 
steel stocks displayed considerable  anti- 
cipatory strength and activity. When it was 
announced, however, that negotiations had 
failed and that the struggle would bea bitter 
one, and that it was to bea fight to a finish 
between the great steel combine and union 
labor, prices began to waver all along the 
line Monday morning, some leading stocks 
losing from 3 to 6 points, and approaching 
the low level of three and four weeks ago. 
A strike of this magnitude cannot, of course, 
be regarded as an inspiring factor, or as 
likely to increase confidence among holders 
of securities, particularly when the possibility 
of sympathetic strikes is looming up in the 
distance. There is, at the present time, a 
singular feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among laboring classes, undoubtedly an out- 
come of prosperity and industrial com- 
binations. That the billion-dollar steel com- 
bine should be the first to enter into the 
struggle with restive labor is certainly an 
interesting and significant fact. The result 
of the struggle will be awaited with anxiety. 
Whatever it may be, the effect on security 
values will be immediate and decisive. 

Pacific Mail-indulged in strange antics in 
the last few days, owing to the strike at San 
Francisco, which has seriously handicaped 
the shipping interests on the Pacific Coast. 
The stock sold at 41 last week, but has since 
dropped to 37 on only a few sales. 
There is. considerable difference of 
opinion as to the value of this stock. Some 
authorities think it is entirely too high, asa 
non-dividend-payer, while others look upon 
it as a choice investment, that will, within a 
few years, return big profits to patient hold- 
ers. Atthe present time, Pacific Mail is a 
gamble for margin-traders, and exceedingly 
dangerous to handle. People, however, who 
like risk and a little excitement, will do well 
in looking into the merits of the shares and 
the probabilities of trade developments on the 

Pacific Coast. The Southern Pacific now 
holds a majority of the stock, and has thus 
secured its own outlet tothe Orient. It is 
fair to assume that this investment was made 
after mature deliberation and close calcu- 
lation of the accruing advantages. 

The directors of the Union Pacific will 
meet on Thursday, this week, to declare the 
dividend on the common stock. In view of 
the shortage in the corn crop, the impression 
predominates in Wall street that the regular 
semi-annual rate of 2 per cent will be de- 
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GEO. T. CRAM. 
H. F. KNIGHT. 
THOMAS WRIGHT. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans - 


AS ee hip President. 
. WELLS, Vice President. 


J. B. M. KEHLOR. 
C. H. HUTING. 
J. R. COOKE. 





Ti 
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PGS VAN TAN TANTANTAN 
MORRO ORO KOK 


U. S. Bonds owned by bank 
Premium on U. S. Bonds 
Stocks and Bonds 


U.S. Bonds to secure circulation ................ 
U. S. Bonds to secure U. S. deposits 


OFFICERS. 
G. W. GALBREATH, Cashier. 
J. R. COOKE, Assistant Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN N. DRUMMOND 


EDWARD S. ORR. 
W. B. WELLS. 


JOHN S. DUNHAM. 
G. W. GALBREATH. 


Condensed Statement at the Close of Business July 15, 1901. 


LIABILITIES. 
$2,000,000.00 


1,000,000.00 
68,293.13 
1,992,000.00 
21,300.00 


$5,905,368.63 
ee 3,541,903.77 
2,000,000.00 
696,000.00 
1,300.00 
100,000.00 

. 1,027,856.85 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 








Circulation 





Reserve for Taxes, etc 





200,000.00 ERRUVIO UAL 6A sci oss. sacisve paves - 6,546,411.79 





Banking House 
Other Real Estate 


10,500.00 Banks and Trust Cos 7, 880,884.18 





Cash and Sight Exchange 
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Deposits 
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6,684,459.85 United States 658,500.00 


$20, 167,389.10 
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$20, 167,389.10 








clared. The stock has been weak of late, 
and it is likely that a failure to increase the 
dividend to 5 per cent per annum will have 
been discounted by the time it is announced. 
The surplus for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1901, was sufficient to pay more than 9 
per cent upon the common stock, after pay- 
ing the full 4 per cent on the preferred. Wha!- 
ever may be done at the meeting Thursday, 
it may be safely predicted that the common 
will be put ona 5 per cent basis within the 
not remote future. While the fixed charges 
of the company have been increased very 
materially inthe last six months, through the 
Southern Pacific and Northern Pacific deals, 
the prospective dividends on Southern Pa- 
cific stock will more than offset these dis- 
advantages. There is no reason to be bear- 
ish on U. P. common.-- The “stock used to 
pay 7 per cent per annum,-and-sell at 150, 
years ago, when the property was not worth 
half as much as it is to-day. . 

Southern Pacific sympathizes with Union 
Pacific common. At this writing, it sells at 
5134, and may go still lower. But there are 
indubitable signs that the shares are being 
accumulated and that the bears are en- 
couraged to sell for short account, with a 
view to punishing them severely before long. 
Considering the big earnings of the Southern 
Pacific, and its rapidly accumulating surplus, 
the stock should certainly be cheap at present 
prices. It will sell at 75 before the end of 
this year. The Southern Pacific stands 
second tothe great Pennsylvania Railway 
system in gross earnings. In the last fiscal 
year, about $6,000,009 have been expended 
for extraordinary improvements. With a 
cessation of these expenditures, the stock 
could readily be placed on a 5 per cent 
dividend basis. 

Do not pay much heed to the bear oracles 
in Chicago. The Windy City manipulators 
are bearing the market with a brass band for 
shrewdly hidden purposes of their own. The 





~WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 


G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 





DEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 


JOHN F. BAUER. 





ESTABLISHED 1888. 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


A. H. BAUER. 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 
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eo ee re wy gs i oe 1908 = - ae restored in Wall street circles. Late de- collection of silver and art objects now shown 
ee St. ame Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9534 — 96 —_ Last Uividend Price. velopments have evidenced the high esti- at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
ER. St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | — 94 ve f Pm sce 4 : hich Laclede G Nii Pc. 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 — 95 Aus Lin Gli Gons.| 00 a mation in whic aclede Gas common is c 
ol. ry Ist Sao oe ie 1043-10434 on a Pfd...| 100/S bept. 18 1900 1%... S ” 4 held. Some large holders assert that the Fe Ft 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 "98 Tor Am.Car-Fdry Go} 100|y 1 83 —8# stock is worth, intrinsically,°$1.25 per share. Judge—“You say the defendant turned 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s.....| 1908 | 75 — 85 FF | 100|Jaly 190.1% @ 140 —145 ° ; 
Bell Talophens.. ro En July y gal 3 « ar 3K— 45 Bank and Trust Company shares have and whistled tothe dog. What followed?” 
S BANK STOCKS. Central Lead Co. 109 Tuly 1901, MO... |" =e been dull and neglected, with prices show- /ntelligent Witness—“The dog, sor.”—7it-Bits. 
\Y 5 Par Last Dividend aa Doe Buin Min. & io July 1901, % MO H 4 “= > -s. eee: 
; : . tice. / Ol, Reem masnnee soasezens vonece x == S233 2 2322222222222 25 2252525 = 
a pew Ml Bae : fydraulicP. B.Co| 100\June 190i, 1... 85 -- 90 = SS - as] 
, | E.& 7. Coal Co. -| 100 Reb. "09. 1... B = 
American Exch..|/$*50)/June ‘01, 8 SA|250 —25 Kennard Com.... e 102 ~ 108 e ° * e 
Boatmen’s,......... 100|June’01.8%SA|20t —205 | Kennard Pfd......| 100|Feb.1901 $A3%.|102 — + M V ll 
ES Hoatmense.-| 10g}}uue Ol, MBA 5: —o70 | EscledeGas,coml lvo|Feb. 191 2p.6-| 9% — 93 Mf ississippi Valley Irust Company. 
connate Continental....:... 1C0|June ‘01, 8%SA/227 -228 | Laclede Gas, pt. 100| June 1901 SA...) 2? ~ re 
, Fourth National| 100|May '01,5p.c.SA|246 —252 | Mo. Hdison Pfd...| 100) ...... ........-. geoseee is wr 19 + FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 
lier. 2 Franklin...... ..... 100) June ‘Ol. 4 SA|I77 --180 | Mo. Edison com..| 100) .........-...----+---- a ~ 2 + 
a German Savings} 100)July 1901, +4 +4 =| —295 fw —— bs my jes jor so us 1%. 95 —100 4 
G -A ee] 100) July 1901, A --800 u elting.. 4 - 
; ratermational | lon|yuue 190 15 qy|i4s 150 | Simmouskidweo| 100|Feb., 1901, 8 Altes —72 Mf CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $7,000,000 
: Jefferson cueshiuenial 100| July 01, 3p.c SA}175 —180 Simmons do 100) Feb. 19C1, 3KSA , ” DIRECTORS 
, Lafayette...... .. | 100) July 1901, . SA|525 —575 | Simmons do Pei 100| Mar. 1901 4 S.A.|!39 — ’ 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100 July 1901, ay|230 -232 | St. Joseph L.Co.| 10/May 1901 1% gy 0% aa ts, ELMER B. ADAMS. GEO. H. GODDARD, J. RAMSEY, JR, 
). Merch.-Laclede.| 100/Tune 1901 1K qr|23) --233 | St. L. Brew Pfd...| £10) Jan., 00, 4p.c. 3 —~48% WILLIAMSON BACON. Ss. KE. HOFFMAN. MOSES RUMSEY. 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1901, 4 SA|130 —150 St. L. Brew. Com 410 Jan., 99 3p.c. 43 a * CHARLES CLARK. CHAS. H. HUTTIG. J.C. VAN BLARCOM, 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/july 1901, 2% a 293.295 m. - Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4...... Misa HARRISON I. DRUMMOND. BRECKINRIDGE JONES, JULIUS S. )WALSH, 
South Side ‘| 100/May 1901. i125 —128 L. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec., '95,2.......| 2 — 4 AUGUSTE B. EWING. WM. F. NOLKER: ROLLA WELLS. 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100|July 1901, H rr 137 —140 SUL Tranefer Co 100| July 1901, 1 gr.. a ~— SDR. FRANCIS, wit’ D, ORTHWHIN. 
: Southern com..... 100/July 1900, 8SA.../110 -—115 | Union Dairy....... 100 Feb., 01, 1%SA “= AUGUST GEHNER. H. CLAY PIERCE. 
State National... 100)July 1901 1% qr/!78 “a Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100) July A Dig tae --185 
= Third National... 100\July 1901, 136 ay|2i9%6 -221 | Week Reus Brake] 58) Consolidated...| S2%— 55 =xx==xx=====5===========5="=5===2E=E= 


























*Quoted 100 for par. * Coupler...... 
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RACIN 


DELMAR RACE TRACK 


Beginning at 2:30 P. M., Rain or Shine. 








ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. 








MRS. IOBSON’S SWIMMING LESSON 


DOWN- NEAR-THE-PLANK-WALK, 
July 17, 1901. 

After breakfast yesterday morning Mr. 
Jobson herded Mrs. Jobson into a remote 
corner of the hotel veranda, lit a cigar and 
regarded her sternly. 

“This, Mrs. Jobson,” said Mr. Jobson, “is 
the day upon which you are going to begin 
in earnest to learn how to swim.” 

Mrs. Jobson studied for a moment the fat 
figure, farther up the porch, of the woman 
who wears all of her diamonds when she 
makes her appearance for breakfast and 
shook her head a bit deprecatingly. 

“J am afraid,” she murmured, “that I 
can’t learn. I’ve been trying—” 

“Yes, you’ve been trying!” broke in Mr. 
Jobson with a sniff. “I’ve been bringing 
you down tothe seashore for a month ov six 
weeks every year for this past twenty-two 
years, and you can’t much more than keep 
yourself from drowning in eight inches of 
water right now. You’ve never tried a lick. 
You're afraid of getting your hair wet, or 
something, and whenever you find yourself 
in a foot and a half of water you begin to 
hand me that wounded doe look and to think 
thinks about a watery grave.” 

“T haven’t the knack,” said Mrs. Jobson, 
“Some folks are just natural swimmers, and 
others—” 

“Natural nothing!” interrupted Mr. Job- 
son. “There may be such a thing asa _ nat- 
ural born idiot, but there isn’t such a thing 
as.anatural born swimmer. Everybody’s 
born with the same chance at that game. I 
guess I can about swim aswell as the next 
man,” and Mr, Jobson knocked the ashes off 
his cigar and preened himself a bit, “but I 
had to learn how. I had to make an effort. 
You can’t learn how to swim if you haven't 
got any-more nerve and backbone than a tad- 
pole. It’s all a matter of confidence, swim- 
ming is, and—” 

“Yes,” cut in Mrs. Jobson, “that is what 
they all say, but I’m not so young as I used 
to be, and it’s hard to teach an old—” 

“That don’t go,” put in Mr. Jobson, “not 
a little bit. There are women down here 
218 years old by the looks of e’m, who pad- 
dle around out beyond the breaker line like 
dolphins, and—” 

“But,’’ interposed Mrs. Jobson, “they all 
learned how when they were girls.” 

“Did, hey?” inquired Mr. Jobson, sarcas- 
tically. “Well, all of the sea bathing that 
was done on this country’s beaches when 
they were girls could have been put in a 
corner of your eye. They simply went in 
and learned the thing after they’d reached 
an advanced age, that’s all.” 


About an hour later Mr. and Mrs. Jobson 
walked down to the breaking point of the 
heavy surf together. Mr. Jobson saw at 
once that the combers were too high for suc- 
cessful floating or swimming lessons, and so 
he conducted Mrs. Jobson over beneath one 
of the long piers, where the force of the 
waves was somewhat broken. 

“Now, lemme tell you,” said Mr. Jobson, 
clutching Mrs. Jobson tightly by the hand 
and leading her into about three feet of water, 
“that there’s no such thing as drowning 
in salt water if you only keep your head 
ayout you. You just can’t go down, that’s 
all. All you’ve got to do is to forget that 
you’ve got any such thing as feet, and that 
it’s absolutely necessary, as most women be- 
lieve when they’re in the water, for your feet 
to be resting on the ground. Now, here, 
just you lie down and I’ll hold you up from 
underneath and—” 

“But,” spluttered Mrs. Jobson, clutching 
him around the neck, “you won’t let go of 
me, will you?” 

“Notin a million years,” said Mr. Job- 
son, “unless I see that you’re capable of 
staying on the surface without my assistance. 
Now, there you are,” as Mrs. Jobson, with 
an expression of extreme terror on her face, 
and with many sudden clutchings at Mr. 
Jobson, stretched herself s iffy on the sur- 
face of the water while Mr. Jobson held her 
up, “you’re allright, but relax—for heaven’s 
sake, re‘ax! You've got yourself all drawn 
up into a knot and you increase your weight 
about a million fold by holding yourself that 
way as stiff as a poker. Just try to imagine 
that you’re about to take a nap, and—” 

And at this point Mr. Jobson deftly, as he 
thought, withdrew his supporting hand and 
Mrs. Jobson went down like a cobble, and 
when she reached the surface she screamed 
and grabbed Mr. Jobson around the neck 
with a clutch of mortal desperation. Mr. 
Jobson at length succeeded in disentangling 
her arms from around his neck, stood her on 
her feet and regarded her with an expres- 
sion of the profoundest disgust. 

“Mrs. Jobson,” he ungallantly remarked, 
“you remind me of a country cured ham. 
You won’t do. Here, look here; I just want 
to show you again, for the seventy-millionth 
time, that it’s just as easy for a human being 
to lie quiet on the top of salt water as it is to 
lie on a featherbed,” and Mr. Jobson walk- 
ed over beneath the pier where it was shady, 
stretched himself out on the water, placed 
his arms beneath his head, gazed absent- 
mindedly at his toes as they protruded above 
the brine, and endeavored to look graceful. 

“Easy as drawing moiasses,” Mr. Jobson 
had just said, when the advance guard of a 
series of big combers struck him broadside 


KOERNER’S GARDEN FOREST. 


Eleveuth Big Week of the 


Lawrence John 


Hanley Ravold 
World’s Fair Stock Company 


Commencing Sunday E vening, August 11, 


A great production of 
Dumas’ famous play. 


MONTE CRISTO 


Mr. Hanley, as Edmund Dantes, 
(The Count of Monte Cristo.) 
Mr. Ravold, as Nortier. 


New Scenery—Beautiful Costumes, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Evenings,8:30 Bargain Matinees, Sunday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 


The Maurice Freeman Company 
In the Laughable Comedy, 


A CHEERFUL LIAR. 


Prices. 235c,35c and 50c. Bargain Matinees, 25c 
Children’s Tickets, 10c. 
Sunday August 11—The Powerful Romantic Play. 


BECAUSE I LOVE YOU. 





Rain or 
Shine. 








on and slammed him with tremendous force 
against one of the piles of the pier. He rolled 
led over and over, dazed—for he had struck 
his head—and Mrs. Jobson shrieked, and 
one of the coast guards hurried into the water 
and dragged Mr. Jobson, who was all but 
unconscious, ontothe beach, where a knot 
of bathers gathered around him and grinned. 
Mr. Jobson came to in about two minutes, 
looked up at Mrs. Jobson who was bending 
anxiously over him, with a fierce scowl, and 
satup. Then he got upand walked to the 
bath house, followed by Mrs. Jubson. He 
didn’t say a word until he met Mrs. Jobson 
to take her back to the hotel. Then there 
was an air of great calm upon him. 

“Madam,” he said, you have been ac- 
quainted with me a sufficient length of time 
to be cognizant of the fact that I am a pa- 
tient individual. But when you deliberately 
hire a low-browed assassin to throw an iron 
wheelbarrow on me from the top of the pier 
when I am in swimming, as you did this 
morning, we .have reached the parting of 
the ways, Nothing remains to be said. Pack 
up! We are returning to Washington in an 
hour.” 

However, Mr. and Mrs. Jobson were seen 
in one of the grottoes last evening, enjoying 
their steins of beer and Swiss sandwiches, 
and the proprietor of the hotel at which they 
were stopping informs your correspondent 
that they are going to remain another three 
weeks.— Washington Star. 
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Highlands 
ONLY FAMILY RESORT IN TOWN. 
HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 
Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 
PLACE, 
The SUCCESS 
STARS, 
' MATINEES. 
STRAKOSCH OPERA COMPANY 
The World’s Famous Ope atic Stars 
BRIGHT BROTHERS, 
Marvelous English Acrobats. 
THE OELTORELLIS. 
French Musical Clowns. 
PRES$ ELDRIDGE, WANG 1 OODLE QUARTET. 
RE-ENGAGED - 
MARIE DRESSLER 
Assisted b 
ADELE FARRINGTON, 
Olive Street Easton Avenue 
and Suburban Cars. 
WEEK OF AUGUST 4, 
The Banner Show of the Season 


Re-engagement of 


MARY NORMANN, 


The Society Caricaturist. 


YORK and ADAMS, 
RENO and RICHARDS, 
J. ALDRICH LIBBEY, 
KATHERYN THAYER and 
JOHN D. GILBERT, 
LAWRENCE and HARRINGTON 
JOHNNY;CARROLL, 
THE MATHIEUS. 


New Poses in the Prismatic Fountain. 
Admission to Park Free—Daily Matinees 





THE RE-EQUIPPED 


Delmar °°c'? 


Company. 


This week with Berri, Paul, Moulan, Clarke, 
Gordon, Martin and other leading principals in 
the cast, Audran’s famous comic opera, 


“The Mascot.” 


NEXT WEEK 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA 


With Unrivalled, Lyric, Scenic 
and Instrumental Investiture. 


ECLIPSE PARK. 


VAUDEVILLE SHOWS. 


Balloon Ascension Every Sunday. 
End of Bel'efontaine and California Cars. 
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RAWFORD’S | 


Will start the month of August with the Biggest Sale of Summer Goods ever seen in this town. 


Read below the way prices have been cut to make room for New Fall Goods daily arriving. 





Our August Sale of Household Linens. 


This is the event that hotel and boarding-house keepers look: forward to. 
Biggest cuts in prices ever heard of in Staple Merchandise. 


LINENS. 
Grand August Sale of Linens. 


Table Damask. 


Cream Table Damask, in several different designs, 
good quality, were 35c a yard, NOW.........s0:sscssseeeeseee 23c 

Extra heavy Cream Damask, checked pattern, for 
hotel, restaurant and general house use, were 59c a 





yard, now vibsspsninn soso. taiionistipiiienn OO 
Cream Table Damask, all linen, 62 inches wide, 
OI: Si i Mircette rice ciacesines neekilenliitreractacsa 40c 
66-inch extra heavy Table Damask, in pattern, 
homespun, were 69c a yard, NOW............ -scsscssses sessseeeees 49c 
Silver bleached Table Damask, 72 inches wide, fine 
quality, were $1.00 a yard, mOW...............00: scssseseees-oeeeee: 79¢ 
Silver bleached Table Damask, finest and heaviest 
quality, were $1.39 a yard, MOW 200.02. 2.20020 cessesssceseen: $1 
Extra heavy cream Table Damask, all linen, 72 inches 
Wg A I I oops eks ssn cece) <o< psn vcieceesies sonmbene 69c 


Bleached Table Damask, all linen, were 59c a yard,now..45c 
Bleached Table Damask, all linen, fine quality, were 








SRD A, SI ictacas easechcac-nasincnons incezesunes scolaaesinisseeseed 69c 
Bleached Table Damask, all linen, 72 inches wide, 
CR a Os IN I setts epntcasegetn sie cgeemesceanapsiviiens 89c 
Bleached Table Damask, all linen, finest aenieee 72 
inches wide, were $1.69 a yard, now.. --- $1.19 
Napkins. 
Napkins—Cream, dice pattern, 19 inches square, were 
Se a eens 89c 
Napkins—Bleached, good quality, all linen, 21 inches 
square, were $1.50 a dozen, now.. eee aso 119 


Napkins—Bleached, all linen, in heneanl different - 
terns, 22-inch square, were $1.98 a dozen, now......$1.50 
Napkins—Bleached, all linen, fine quality, 22 inches 
square, were $2.50 a dozen, NOW .........0...0--cceceesseeeeee $1.75 
Napkins—Bleached, all linen, 22 inches square, extra 
heavy, were $3.00 a dozen, NOW.............c000 ceceseesceeeeee $2.00 
Napkins—Bleached, all linen, large 34 size, floral and 
spot designs, were $3.50 a dozen, now........... ....-.-... $2.50 


Linen Table Sets. 


Table Sets—All Linen, 2 by 3 yards long, 1 dozen 
napkins to match, were $6.00 a set, now...... .......-.-$4.00 
Table Sets—All linen, 2 by 24% yards one, ry ‘douse 
napkins to match, were $6.75 BH BEE, TOW.. .vcceccsscoseees $4.50 
Table Sets—All linen, 2 by 3 yards long, 1 dozen 
napkins to match, were $8.50 a set, NOW .....-.0000 --+-+- $6.00 
Table Sets—Hemstitched, fine quality, 214 by 3 yards 
long, 1 dozen napkins to match, were $9.00 a set, 
GOW wicscstrccascacosCentar a keadndga ~sasseidee da speciodvatns careotaetonsinse 
Table Sets—Hemstitched, all linen, 2 by 34 yards 
long, 1 dozen napkins to match, were $12.00 a set, 
TAR Oe a eee Set ieee eet NaS See kee en eee 
Table Sets—Hemstitched, all linen, extra value, 2 by 4 


yards long 1 dozen napkins to match, were $17.50, 
1,” Sead ile beac end RQ ee BER Pr Sao. “ore ers ty een ae $10. 00 


Hemmed and Fringed Table Cloths. 


Table Cloths—All linen, hemmed and ready for use, 











2x2 yards long, were $1.69 each, now... ........:.-00+ $1.35 
Table Cloths—Good heavy quality, dice pattern, 2x2 
yards square, were $1.39, now ....... csesmeasaaiiaesvastosedecss $1.00 


Table cloths—aAll linen, silver bleached, hemmed and 
ready for use, 2x21¢ yards long, were $2.39, now....$1.75 


Table Cloths—Bleached, with fringe, mercerized silk 





finished, 3 yards long, were $3.00, now........ 00+ $1.69 
Table cloths—Turkey red and white, with mtage 1% 
yards square, were 69c each, NOW ........00: .ceccsccs.-+--eceee 39c 
Table Cloths—Turkey red and white, with pwoneg 8-4 
Rs I FRE ROT, TUN ca 0 ns: Scesnesnnndcssnencemesecoaranics 49c 
Table cloths—Plain cardinal red, hemstiched, 1'¢ yards 
square, best quality, were $1.75 each, now ........00+-- $1.00 
Crumb Cloths. 
Crumb Cloths—All linen, 24% by 3 ase ma in tan 
and gray colors, were $4.00 each, now. se aigesnexra ae ae 
Towels. 
Towels—Honeycomb been gut quality and size, 
were 6c each, now. rine tes Ggeetpbachaaanasbasapieeondieresteors 3c 
Towels—Bleached, leo ‘sniee cotton towels, made to 
WE I MIN TNR coco gcs os sa pceetinds ssciptazene anveseevanseeetotonce?s 5c 
Huck Towels—aAll linen, with fringe and red border, 
SE Be Cs, IE secstintinne casey tent scteintieenty ecrvcinimape nctenn 6l4c 








WASH GOODS. 


This department will outdo all former efforts. 

100 pieces yard-wide Percale, light colors, good shirt- 

ing patterns, mostly all stripes. This is a quality of 

goods that is sold the world over at 12}¢c per yard, 

our price, while they last, per yard... ..........-..000 cso sccsees 5c 
100 pieces Dark Calico, fast colors, a quality of goods 

that is worth 04 per yard, our oes to close them 

ORE WAM siscnin daecesgs seen ciara 
650 pieces Batiste, Dimity a poate in on re green, 

lavender and gray grounds, all the very newest de- 

signs; this quality of goods is sold regular at 12}¢c 

and 15c per yard, our bargain price, yard ................. 746c 
500 pieces Batiste, navy blue ground, with white figures 

and stripes, regular price is 8!4c per 7m, to clear 

them out we will offer them at, yard .........0...0. 2:05 
600 pieces finest quality Dimities and pom in all the 

newest colors and designs. These goods were sold 

in the early season at 20c and 23c per yard, our price 

TOW Si, I tn cas cic eacansenn wyexthe: acivees tenvtnes sieonanteraanion 12c 


We have left about 25 pieces of fine Galatea Skirting, 
in tan grounds, with white stripes, a quality of goods 
that is sold rhinestone at 20c sand yard, our ane 
yard... Mites alt pare ae se ..12ec 





SILKS. 


It will be worth your while to look these over. Such 
prices were never before seen in St. Louis. 


All of our Foulards, sold for 69c and 79c, sale price......49c 


All of our satin-faced Foulards that were sold for 89c 





and 98c, sale price........... scsekdaséteer soatnal 59c 
21-inch all silk Satin De Lyon, black aaly, were 98c, 

III cinsecevadieelndnapiniaddaudiabloniclistaatbandgideesbet eacsiete Cessbitcmmn 79¢ 
22-inch Black Peau de o Oe, = French demand were 0 SH. * 

sale price... sseine é ..--98C 
40 pieces Colored Wash Jap Silk, were a sale price, 

$0 -ClOS6......05.2:> PENI IES dc Ab 0 ic SER SE AA ES Ae 15c 


BLACK GOODS. 


Black Lawn, with lace stripe, were 20c, sale price.......... 10c 


Black Corded Lawn, fine quality, regular 20c, sale 
PriCe .ciccccene RE AR eg a ORR Ae Rar oh ore RH ERIE 126c 


Black Lawn, with black raised stripe, all new, were 
a SN iets Mas Des ensnsasescdaintses snseiblgKebeaaghiity 15c 





Waists and Suits. 


SECOND FI,OOR. 
These prices will-soon clear the decks. 
We bought from the well-known local 
manufacturers, Schwarz & Wild, 
their whole stock of Ladies’ High 
Class Wash Shirt Waists at about 25c 
on the dollar. Note the following 


prices: 
White embroidered Waists—manufact- 
urer’s price, $1.50—Our Price.............. 50c 


Percales, Dimities and Madras Cloth 
Waists—manufacturer’s price, $1.00 
up to $1.50—Our price ........00....:000-e0000 25c 
At $4.98—Now on sale a manufacutur- 
er’s stock of fine up-to-date tailor- 
made Dress Suits, tan, blue, black, 
red and grey, manufacturers’ price 
$10.00 up to $16.50, your choice of 
Chis: fine GtOG ONG oo ciscccsecsinsisscs:ccsnce $4.98 
At 89c—We will nave on sale this week 
a grand assortment of Children’s 
Dresses and Sailor Collar Suits, some 
trimmed with lace, some with embroi- 
dery, others with white pique, ages 
from 6 to 14 years, made of fine per- 
cales and linens, were $2.00 up to 
Be hic ccsccetomais seasacdinansrncstecennss 89c 
At $5.98—Here is a big bargain in La- 
dies’ Swell Black Taffeta Silk Etons, 
some trimmed,some plain, were $9.50 
C0 Ue Wh PW ass ecscerasennesabovesrsnins $5.98 


White Goods. 


Cuts here that are cuts. Look them over. 
63 pieces plain India Linen, 40 inches 





wide, worth 15c, for............ seaesesea lncuaes 10c 
35 pieces nice sheer striped Dimity, cut 
BI roa cveece cess spate ace dceusows cosenes 9c 
12 pieces white Corded Madras, always 
sold for 15c, Sale Price .. sos sneaeee Ge 
1 case 36-inch Long Cloth, : in  12- wae 
pieces, regularly $1.25, now.................. 98c 
2 cases plain India Linen, very sheer 
BNO WOR OF2E, CUE 10 cnccccecnncscseconessd 3héc 


1 big table of remnants of India Linens, 
Dimities, Lawns and Nainsooks at 
about one-half nani prices. 


Lace Curtains. 


THIRD FLOOR. 
250 pairs Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
worth 75c to 95c pair, will close them 
out at the nominal price of, pair ..........25c 
500 pairs Scotch Lace Curtains, over- 
locked edges, beautiful new designs, 
worth up to $2.50 pair, but being 
manufacturer’s seconds you can have 
ORI Sis Is sehen: <n a setnionesecsociamnee 95c 
250 pairs Tapestry Derby Portieres, 
fringe top and bottom. These area 
rare bargain, made to sell for $1.95 
pair. We bought all the manufactur- 
er had, while they last, pair............. $1.25 
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THE LARGER VIEW. 





In buds upon some Aaron’s rod 
The childlike ancient saw his God; 
Less credulous, more believing, we 
Read in the grass—Divinity. 


From Horeb’s bush the Presence spoke 
‘To earlier faiths and simpler folk; 

But now each bush that sweeps our fence 
Flames with the Awful Immanence! 


To old Zacchaeus in his tree 

What mattered leaves and botany? 

His sycamore was but a seat 

Whence he could watch that hallowed street. 


But now to us each elm and pine 
Is vibrant with the Voice divine, 
Not only from but in the bough 
Our larger creed beholds him now. 


‘To the true faith, bark, sap and stem 
Are wonderful as Bethlehem; 

Nor hill nor brook nor field nor herd 
But mangers the Incarnate Word! 


Far be it fromour lips to cast 
Contempt upon the holy past— 
Whate’er the Finger writes we scan 
In manger, prophecy, or man, 


Again we touch the healing hem 

In Nazareth or Jerusalem; 

We trace again those faultless years; 

The Cross commands our wondering tears. 


Yet if to us, the Spirit writes 

On Morning’s manuscript and Night’s, 
In gospels of the growing grain, 
Epistles of the pond and plain, 


In stars, in atoms, as they roll, 
Each, tireless, round its occult pole, 
In wing and worm and fin and fleece, 
In the wise soil’s surpassing peace— 


Thrice ingrate he whose only look 

Is backward focused on the Book, 
Neglectful what the Presence saith, 
Though he be near as blood and breath! 


The only atheist is one 
Who hears no Voice in wind ar sun, 
Believer in some primal curse, 
Deaf in God’s loving universe! 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
Fd 
THE WOMAN WITH THE DEAD SOUL. 





Allured by the disastrous tavern-light, 

Unhappy things flew in out of the night; 

And ever the sad human swarm returned, 

Some crazy-fluttering, and some half-burned. 

Among the laborers, gnarled and splashed with 
mire, 

The disillusioned women sipping fire, 

Slow tasting bargainers amid the flare, 

And lurid luminators,—I was ’ware 

Of that cold face from which I may not run, 

Which even now doth stab mein the sun, 

The face was of a woman that alone 

Sat sewing; a white liquor by her shone; 

From which at moments warily and slow 

She sipped; then bent above her sewing low. 

A sober dress of decent serge she wore 

Uplifted nicely from the smirching floor; 

And with a bunch of grapes her hat was crowned, 

Which trembled together if she glanced around. 

Speckless, arranged; and with no braid awry, 

All smoothed and combed she sewed incessantly. 

She turned her eyes on me; they had no ray; 

But stared like windows in the peer of day. 

So cold her gaze that I bowed down my head 

Trembling; it seemed to me that she was dead; 

And that those hands mechanically went, 

As though the original force not yet was spent. 

You that have wailed above the quiet clay, 

That on the pillow without stirring lay; 

Yet think how I stood mourning by the side 

Of her who sat, but seemed as she had ‘lied; 

Cold, yet so busy; though so nimble, dead; 

Whose fingers ever at the sewing sped. 

I spoke with her, and in slow terror guessed 

How she, so ready for perpetual rest, 

So smoothly combed and for the ground pre- 
pared, 

Whose eyes already fixed beyond me stared, 

Could sidle unobserved and safely glide 

Among the crowd that wist not she had died. 

Gently she spoke; not once her cheek grew pale 

And I translate the dreadful placid tale. 

She with a soul was born; she felt it leap 

Within her: it could wonder, laugh, and weep. 

But dismally as rain on ocean blear, 

The days upon that human spirit dear 

Fell; and existence lean, in sky dead-gray, 
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Withholding steadily, starved it away: 
London ignored it with deliberate stare, 
Until the delicate thing began to hear. 
She felt it ailing for she knew not what; 
Feebly she wept; but she could aid it not. 
4h, not the stirring child within the womb 
Hath such an urgent need of light and room! 
Then hungry grew her soul: she looked around, 
But nothing to allay that famine found; 
She felt it die a little every day, 
Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull 
Imploring thinly something beautiful, 
And in the night was painfully awake, 
And struggled in the darkness till day-break. 
For not at once; not without any strife, 
It died; at times it started back to life, 
Now at some angel evening after rain, 
Builded like early Paradise again, 
Now at some flower, or human face, or sky 
With silent tremble of infinity, 
Or at some waft of fields in midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street. 
Slowly she was aware her soul had died 
Within her body: for no more it cried, 
Vexed her no more; and now monotonous life 
Easily passed; she was exempt from strife; 
And from her soul was willing to be freed; 
She could not keep what she could never feed; 
And she was well; above or bliss or care; 
Hunger and thirst wore her emotions bare. 
For the great stars consented, and withdrew, 
And music, and the moon, greenness and dew. 
Yet for a time more heavily and slow 
She walked, and indolently worked, as though 
About with her she could not help but bring 
Within her busy body the dead thing. 
When I had heard her tell without one tear 
What now I have translated, in great fear 
Toward her I leaned, and “‘O, my sister!”’ cried, 
‘‘My sister!’ but my hand she put aside, 
Lest I her decent dress might disarray, 
And so smiled on me that I might not stay. 
And I remembered that to one long dead 
I spoke: ‘‘No sound shall raise her now,” I said, 
“Not Orpheus touching in that gloom his chord’ 
Nor even the special whisper that restored 
Pale Lazarus; yet will she seem to run, 
And hurry eager in the noonday sun, 
Industrious, timed, and kempt; till she at last, 
Run down, inaccurate, aside is cast.’’ 
While thus I whispered and in wonder wild 
Could not unfix my gaze from her, a child 
Plucked at her dress, and the dead woman rose. 
On to the mirror silently she goes, : 
Lightly a loose tress touches at her ear; 
She gazes in her own eyes without fear. 
Deliberately then with fingers light 
She smoothed her dress, and stole into the night. 
—From Poems by Stephen Phillips, published by 
John Lane, the Bodley Head, London and 
New York, 1897. 
Fe et Ut 
“VASELINE LACE.” 





Quite a commotion was raised in one of 
our great department stores the other day 
when a nicely dressed woman floated up to 
the trimming counter and, having jauntily 
perched herself on a stool, asked for “vase- 
line lace.” 

“[ bez your pardon,” said the surprised 
attendant, straining her ear to catch the 
name of this new lace, of which she had 
never heard. 

“Vaseline, just vaseline, you know,” air- 
ily repeated the customer. 

Then there was an appeal to another sales- 
woman, but she knew no more of this 
novelty than her sister-in-woe. 

Matters became so desperate that the 
head of the department was asked to come 
to the rescue, and she, too, was nonplussed 
as well as amused for asecond, but of course 
she did not show it. 

“Vaseline lace?” she repeated. “There 
are sO many names given a number of the 
laces. Please describe it.” 

“Oh, its just that little light lace that 
everybody uses for everything, and I want 
some for 5 cents a yard,” was the reply. 

The head of the department turned and 
took down a box of Valenciennes (imita- 
tion,) upon which the customer asked 
patronizingly: 

“And pray what do you call it?” 


“Usually Valenciennes; but what’s ina 
name?” was the gay comment. 
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“FLe’s quite a prominent politician here 
is he not?” inquired the visiting Briton. “Oh, 
no; he’s a statesman,” replied the native, 
“Well, what’s the difference?” “A states- 
man, my dear sir, is one who is in politics 
because he has money. A politician is one 
who has money because he is in politics.” — 
Philodelphia Press. 

Fe 


HIE Favorite DisH: “What is your favor- 
ite dish?” inquired Mrs. Frontpew of the 
Rev. Longface, the new pastor. She felt sure 
it was chicken, put it proved not. “Er—the 
contribution plate,” answered the Rey. 
Longface, absently.—Ohio State Journal. 

Fe Ft Ut 


The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for theér chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
pom aoa broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pein of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 

end upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
as WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRupP."’ 1840— 








BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing.:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t. 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 








“Sleep by the way,” 





THE NEW 





PULLMANS. 





Some of the most beautiful sleeping and 
parlor cars ever built by the Pullman Com- 


pany are being placed in service on the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


They are of the most modern type, with 


every possible convenience, and are as 


elegant asa car can be. 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way travel,” send a postage stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 






















16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood Stomach troubles and Genera! De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
KE. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 


























CENTRAL 
“The Niagara Falls Route,” 
Pan-American Special 
Lv. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
* Baffalo 8:30 p.m. (E.T) *“* Chicago 9:30 a.m. 


‘* Pan-American Souvenir,” “‘A Summer Note 
Book" ’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage, 


0. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 





Etim EXCURSIONS 
California. 


Every Wednesday at 9.00 p. m. from St. 
Louis, the Burlington’s Personally Conduct- 


Route 





ed Tourist Sleeper Excursions leave for 


California. Besides the attraction of a 
special conductor, the crowning feature is 
the route—through Scenic Colorado and 
Salt Lake City. 


Excursions, under the care of courteous and 


Our system of California 


responsible conductors, is a prominent feat- 
ure of the Burlington’s service. 


California 
“Weekly 


Free [Illustrated folders—‘‘To 
Through Scenic Colorado,’ and 
California Excursions,”’ 


Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive St. 





TheBestRouteTo 
NEW YORK 


Via Tne 


PANAMERICAN EXPOSITIN 










Lackawanna 
Railroad 


) TRAINS 


SCENIC 


LINE 
SOLID VESTIBU 





SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. G:WPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO ; 














MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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MISSOURI RESORTS. 





Tr. people of Missouri, Kansas, Indian 
Terr ory and Arkansas, who desire the ad- 
yanta es of a summer outing, will not need 
to ta. a long, expensive and wearisome 
journey to find suitable, entertaining, restful 
resor's, for they will find these desirable 
attra tions near their own homes. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad has per- 
fectly equipped trains to various adjacent 
summer resorts, affording all the comforts 
enjoyed on long tours. 

Among the well-wooded hills, situated 
beautifully and prominently, is El Dorado 
Springs, the health resort of Missouri. It 
is indeed beautiful and attractive. 

It is prosperous as well as picturesque, 
and the thrift and enterprise of its public- 
spirited people are manifest on all sides. 
The whole region about El Dorado is 
marked by objects of beauty and interest. 

The healthfulnss and salubrity of the 
climate at El Dorado Springs, the entire 
freedom from malaria and the recuperative 
properties of its water, all portend that the 
city will at no distant day be known as one 
of the most popular health and pleasure re- 
sorts in the West. 

E! Dorado Springs is situated in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of Cedar County, 
and can be reached over the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway, via Sedalia or Nevada, or 
from Harwood or Schell City. The Springs 
are easily accessible and not more than two 
and one-half hours’ drive from the railroad 
station. There are three or four well con- 
ducted stage lines in operation between the 
Springs and stations on the railroads. 

Warrensburg, a flourishing town, 218 
miles west of St. Louis, noted for it’s fine 
residences, schools and churches, is the 
leaving point for Pertle Springs, the famous 
convention and health resort of western 
Missouri. To the left of the railroad sta- 
tion, on the crown of a wooded hill over- 
looking the ravine and lakes, stands the 
Minnewawa House, an attractive three- 
story hostelry, of 150 guest rooms, furnished 
in good taste, lighted by electricity, and 
surrounded by broad verandas. Below, and 
directly in front of the hotel, is the Spring, 
recognized as a mineral water of the highest 
order. 

It is of the chalybeate order, and contains 
about thirty-one grains of mineral to the 
gallon. 

The prominent features of Pertle Springs 
are the assembly grounds and tabernacle, 
located on the hill opposite the hotel, from 
which a lofty foot-bridge spans the ravine. 
The grounds are beautifully wooded with a 
fine growth of oaks, among which nestle the 
numerous cottages belonging to the grounds 
1nd to private individuals. These cottages 
re used by the proprietor of the hotel for 

the accommodation of guests, when not 
otherwise occupied, so that the real capacity 
f this resort is upwards of 500. 


Pertle Springs is a very popular gathering 

int for various State organizations, and 
‘here is scarcely a day from June to 
eptember that is not devoted to some im- 
portant meeting. 

A favorite place during the summer with 
large number of St. Louisans, is Creve 
oeur Lake, twenty miles distant on the 
vaclede and Creve Coeur Lake Branch of 
he Missouri Pacific Railway. This place 
etween high cordons of bluffs, affords de- 
ghtful recreation and rest to lovers of fresh 

ind invigorating air. Fishing and boating 
are indulged in; in fact, are its chief attrac- 
tions and pastimes. 


Fern Glen, a new local resort for one day 
outing parties, is twenty-two miles from St. 
Louis, on the main line of the Missouri 
Pacific. This ideal spot is under the man- 
agement of Captain Wm. P. Schaaf, one of 
the widest known advocates of resorts of 
this kind in the West. 

Fern Glen is romantically situated in the 
valley of the Meramec River and overlooks 
from a prominent eminence the beautiful 
stream of that name. There is generally 
good fishing in these waters, as they are cold 
and clear. In addition to their deep seclusion 
the grounds at Fern Glen are graced with 
rustic arbors, a fleet of elegant new skiffs, a 
fine beach for bathing, and other features 
incidental to the popularity of a pleasure re- 
sort and picnic retreat of this kind. Fern 
Glen also enjoys the distinction of possess- 
ing the only long distance rifle range in the 
West. 

Montesano Springs, twenty miles from St 
Louis, located on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and on the main line of the Iron 
Mountain Route, is another near-by local 
resort that is visited toa gratifying extent 
during the summer season. It is not what 
would betermed, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a health resort, although it is built 
on a site as healthy as any in the Mississippi 
Valley. Montesano mainly lays claim to its 
title of “Queen of the River,” on account of 
its extremely picturesque location and the 
avenues of amusement and interest open to 
its patrons. The old and young alike find 
pleasure here. As means of recreation the 
management has erected onthe grounds a 
gravity railway, one of the largest dancing 
pavilions in the country, a pony and burro 
track, an artificial lake, a line of clinker 
built boats, several shooting galleries, a fine 
band stand, and, as a pleasant reminder of 
the necessities of life, a spacious dining hall. 
In addition to this, Montesano has a number 
o€ mineral springs, no two possessing exact- 
ly the same properties, Montesano is very 
popular and is visited each season by many 
who enjoy life on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Arcadia Valley, eighty-nine miles south 
of St. Louis, in the very heart of the great 
North American Continent, is a gem in its 
way. The floor of this Valley must at one 
time have been the bed of a great lake, 
whose waters found their way out when 
some convulsion of nature formed the canon 
of the Shut-In, a narrow mountain gorge, 
through which all the waters of the Valley 
seek their exit on their journey to the gulf. 
The Valley is not entirely level. Here and 
there are undulations and knolls, forming 
beautiful building sites, on which many of 
the citizens have had the good taste to build 
very pretty residences. Ironton, with its 
neat dwellings, a rare cameo; Arcadia, just 
beyond it, with a church on the summit of 
the hill between the two villages; the little 
hamlet of Russellville to the left, embow- 
ered amid fruit and ornamental trees; a 
beautiful stream with a very unromantic 
name—Stout’s Creek—winding, with many 
convolutions, over the valley on its course 
toward the Shut-In; the Convent of the 
Ursuline Sisters, a tall, red structure, with 
dormer windows at the top, like a broad 
band of white cloth across its forehead, 
over against the green wall of Lewis Moun- 
tain; the numerous roads running in every 
direction, dotted with carriages, wagons, 
buggies, horsemen and pedestrians; the 
Iron Mountain Railway winding toward the 
south, like a great snake; the gardens and 
orchards beneath one; the mountain sides 
aflame with wild flowers—all unite to make 
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this valley all that is picturesque and beau- 
tiful. 

At Arcadia is located the Government 
rifle range, where, during the summer 
months, the army rifle practice is held. 

Charmingly located in the midst of the 
beautiful country south of Jefferson City, 
and about thirty-seven miles distant, on the 
Lebanon Branch of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, are Aurora Springs. The sur- 
roundings are characteristic of Central 
Missouri; beautiful forests, rolling prairies, 
numerous streams of clear water flowing 
through cool ravines, forming a scene that 
has few equals for quiet loveliness. The 
waters of Aurora contain, in large quanti- 
ties, carbonate and oxide of iron, magnesia, 
lithia, sulphur, and chloride of sodium, and 
they are held in great esteem on account of 
their well-known medicinal qualities and 
value in the cure of certain classes of dis- 
eases. The springs are located on a hill- 
side, at the base of which flows a rivulet, 
which is fed by numerous streams and 
springs. There are many -desirable sites 
for hotels, cottages and dwellings, and it is 
not to be doubted that in the near future 
this will become one of Missouri’s most 
popular resorts. Its merit has not, as yet, 
been widely heralded, but is well known in 
the vicinity, and hundreds go there yearly 
to rest and recuperate. 

Situated in one of the most picturesque 
gardens in all Southeast Missouri, in White 
County, is located White Springs. On ar- 
rival of the visitor at this cozy retreat for 
the recuperation of health, he is at once im- 
pressed with the romantic stage that nature 
has so bountifully set. This may also be 
said of the drive in the route over from 
Cornwall, six miles distant. To the south 
of the road courses a musical creek. Be- 
yond the fact that the waters of these springs 
are noted for their cures of various diseases, 
there are other conditions that make White 
Springs attractive. A lake is formed by the 
spring waters, onthe bosom of which are en- 
joyed such pleasant pastimes as rowing, 
bathing and fishing. The grounds are laid 
out for the performance of different kinds 
of games, and close by and encircling the 
entire property is a series of drives, beauti- 
fully shaded. A very comfortable hotel, 
well conducted, and numerous cottages are 
open during the summer months for the re- 
ception of guests. All in all, White Springs 
is a charming spot in which to while away a 
few weeks of idleness. 


Waconda Spring, known also as the Great 
Spirit Spring, is situated in a beautiful val- 
ley of the Solomon River, in Mitchell Coun- 
ty, Kansas, and is one of the most remark- 
able mineral springs in the world. For ages 
before the white man disputed with the red 
the possession of the West, was this spring 
known among all the tribes as a manifesta- 
tion of the Great Spirit’s beneficence—a 
mark of divine favor to the race. The char- 
acter of the Spring did not change, its 
health-giving properties did not depart, upon 
the advent of the Caucasian. The water 
was, and still is, a marvelous tonic to the 
entire system. A substantial and commo- 
dious sanitarium has been erected on the 
grounds and affords ample accomodations 
for a large number of guests. 


There are provided hot, cold, and vapor 
baths, and all conveniences for comfort. 
An experienced physician is in charge of 
the Springs. Waconda Springs is situated 
on the Central Branch of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway; the station three miles 
from Cawker City. Trains also stop at 
Waconda Springs, on signal, to take on or 
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let off passengers. The Spring is well worth 
a visit, and no one can go there without re- 
ceiving benefit. 


To those wishing to go outside of the State, 
a trip to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, would 
doubtless prove enjoyable. Fort Leaven- 
worth lies immediately north of and adjoin- 
ing the city limits of Leavenworth. The 
Missouri Pacific Railway runs along the 
river bank, directly through the grounds, 
and maintains a handsome station, where all 
trains stop. From the station a driveway 
winds up the bluff to the Post buildings. 
The massive buildings of the Old Post, 
relics of the long-gone frontier days, show 
the effects of time, but their rugged outlines 
are softened and beautified by masses of 
vines and foliage. Beyond them opens out 
abroad quadrangle of a hundred acres, 
carpeted with rich, velvety blue grass, bor- 
dered by stately elms, and shaded here and 
there by beautiful clusters of grand old 
trees. This is the enclosure of the Old 
Fort Leavenworth, and now serves as the 
Parade Grounds. It is, unquestionably, one 
of the loveliest spots in the world. 


Along the crest of the densely wooded 
range of hills which almost encircle the 
Post on the west and north, is the famous 
and beautitul “Sheridan’s Drive,” named 
after the distinguished Lieutenant-General 
of the Army, who laid it out when in com- 
mand of this department, and stationed at 
this point. From this drive are to be seen 
and enjoyed some of the most picturesque 
and pleasing views in the West. Spread 
out at your feet are the Parade Grounds, 
with their border of beautiful residences and 
Post buildings. To your right lies the City 
of Leavenworth, and behind you is the most 
beautiful valley in all Kansas, rich in its 
alternating pastures and fields of waving 
corn, its shady groves and vine-clad hills, its 
herds of blooded stock, and its scores of 
thrifty farm houses. To the east, winds the 
great Missouri, and beyond, the grand old 
hills of the State which bear its name, raise 
their fertile breasts. 


Fort Leavenworth is practically a training 
school for officers, a sort of post-graduate 
institution for West-Pointers. Consequently 
there are always located here detachments of 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, making the 
drills, reviews and dress parades unusually 
interesting and imposing. During the long 
summer, daily concerts are given on the 
Parade Grounds by the military band 
attached to the Post, which is one of the 
best trained and finest in America. 


Eighty-two miles from Kansas City, is the 
city of Ottawa known as the Chautauqua of 
the West. Herein the very center of the 
city is Forest Park, where the Inter-State 
Sunday School Assembly meets yearly, and 
where numerous other assemblages, relig- 
ious, political and social, are held. It is 
said that the destinies of the State of Kan- 
sas often quiver in the balance at this beau- 
tiful resort on the banks of the Marais des 
Cygnes. Forest Park is a very garden of 
beauty. 


Other places of interest in Kansas may be 
visited, but if the traveler desires to go to 
still another State, a seven hours’ run from 
Leavenworth to Omaha, Nebraska, will be 
greatly enjoyed. 

These and many other delightful resorts 
of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska are easily 
accessible via the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
and the company takes especial pains in 
making the short summer trips to the places 
enumerated as pleasant as elegant equip- 
ment of trains can make them. 
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TO THE SUMMER RESORTS 


OF THE 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST 
At Very Low Excursion Rates. 


All principal through trains are made up of Brand-New 
Broad Vestibuled Observation Cafe, 


combination and Sleeping Cars. 


Reclining Chair, 
New Equipment finished 


in finest mahogany, electric lishted, and Cafe and Chair 
Cars are cooled by Electric Fans. 


Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive. 

















A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Ss MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»#* 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 





‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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EUGENE { Given Free 
FIELD’S to each person interested 


in subscribing to the Eu- 
POEMSe gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 


A $7 00 any amount desired. Sub- 
° scriptions as low as $1.00 


6 
BOOK 3 will entitle donor to his 
E daintily artistic volume 
THE Book of “FIELD FLOWERS” 
the Century, E (cloth bound, 8xll) as a 


Handsomely certificate of subscription 
Illustrated tofund. Book contains a 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
two of the and most representative 
World’s works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. 

Artists. But for the noble contri- 
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bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
q book could not have been manufactured for 
j less than $7.00. 

7 The Fund created is divided equally be- 
dtween the family of the late Kugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c, 
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Mention the MrrRoR, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 








ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY Way” 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT, 
OxsrtcaGo, ILLINOIS. 


ASS'T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 
Str. Loutrs, Mo. 


D. BOWES, 
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Ar. Boston..........4:55 p.1 


Or address 


G. Lo HY 


H. I. NEWTON, 
Cee. 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS 


BUFFALOw 


Pan-American 
Exposilion~ 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


BOSTON via Montreal. 


Look at the 4: 
Lv. St. Louis.......8:30 a.m. ; 
Ar. Buffalo......... 2:55 a,m. " -m, 
Ar. Niagara F’s..7:02 a.m. 745 a.m, 
Ar. New York.....2:55 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 


Get Particulars at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 


A.-G. P. A:, ST. LOUIS. 
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SCHEDULE 
12:00 noon 8:06 p.m. 
6:18 a.m, 7:30 p.m. 
8:45 a.m. 10:00 p.m. 
8:00 a.m. 
m. 9:00 p.m. 11:25 a.m. 


LLEARY, 


E. E. COWLES, 
Ticket Agent, 
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Boston by Ocean Steamer. 


One Way Tickets St. Louis to Boston via 
Old Point Comfort and Ocean Steamer, 
$25.50, meals and berth on steamer 
included. 48 hours onthe ocean, Good 
to stop off at White Sul- 
phur 
Point Comfort. 
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New York and Return 


PROBABLY ON SALE UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 
Springs and Old e 
HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to St. Louis. 


Many other Combinations to New York and 
Return, all rail or rail and water, from $37.25 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


BY OCEAN, RIVER, LAKE 
AND RAIL. 


21-DAY TRIP 


ST. LOUIS 


—TOr 


$38.50 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 


& 0 R Through the Alleghany Moun- 
? y. tains to Old Point Comfort on 
the Seashore, 


EAN STEAMER Old Point to New York. 
(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 


ILROAD Albany to Buffalo. 


OP AT BUFFALO and see the Exposition. 
KE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland, 


Call and see us. 





EK. B. POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. 








WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 








Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND OLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
814 OLive Sreesr 








THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

The Crisis, Winston Churchill, $1.15; Blu: 
Shirt and Kahi, Archibald, $1.20; Puppet Crown, 
Harold MacGrath, $1.20; Career of a Beauty 
John Strange Winter, $1.20; Mousme, Clive Hol 
land, $1.20; Kusign Knightley, A. EK. W. Mason, 
$1.20. Books by mail, 10c extra. Also a complet 
assortment of paper-covered novels and peri- 
odicals, Subscriptions taken for all publica 
tions at JETT’S BUOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 








